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NLY a swiftly fleeting three 
years have passed since pub- 
lisher and an- 
nounced the appearance of a 
new American historical novel, bear- 
ing on its title page the name ‘‘ Rich- 
ard Carvel.”’ 
of time 


bookseller 





In the brief measure 
since its coming into the 
literature the 
sale aggregating 
than four hundred thousand copies 
and to-day there is no pronounced 


diminution in the calls for this won- 


world of book has 


reached a more 


derfully successful story, and the en- 
during popularity of ‘‘ Richard Car- 
vel’’ is made all the more notable 
by the fact of the many books of the 
same class that are present aspirants 
for popular favor. 

‘* Richard Carvel,’’ the book, be- 
came famous in a day, and so like- 
wise did its author, the one introduc- 
ing as it were the other. 
the astonishment at the genuine 
merit of the book, and greater yet 
was that 


Great was 


it be- 
known that its author was a 
mere boy, still under thirty, when 
book was announced. ‘“* Rich- 
ard Carvel,’’ the ideal, and Winston 
Churchill, the real, sprang into fame 
together. Time has tested and is 
still testing both, with the result that 
both are winners thereby. 


astonishment when 
came 


the 


SEPTEMBER, 


AND 
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Book and author have an interna- 
tional fame, yet it is in America that 
its reading is of marvelous extent, 
for it is a book with an American 
theme, and its author is a most loyal 
American, for his native 
intensity the 
more intimately he comes to know 
the continents beyond the seas. 

But after 


his love 


country gaining in 


being an American 
among Americans, his own particu- 
lar home, his hearthstone and roof- 
tree, is New Hampshire, and the 
Granite state has no one within all 
its domain that is more keenly alive 
to its advantages and possibilities as 
a state in which to have a home than 
is he. While not one of her own 
native sons, Mr. Churchill is in very 
truth a grandson of New Hampshire, 
for in the state his ancestors lived for 
full one hundred years. 

His American ancestry begins with 
the John Churchill who settled in 
Plymouth, Mass., in 1644, and who 
married there Hannah 
succession 
and Barnabas 


Pontus. 
were Joseph 
Churchill, and later 
still, third in descent, was Thomas 
Churchill, born in Plymouth, in 
1730, and, after having served in the 
Revolution, emigrated to New Hamp- 
shire. The second Thomas Churchill 
was born in Plymouth in 1762, and 
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married Alice Creighton, of Strat- 
ham, in Their son, James 
Creighton Churchill, was the great 
grandfather of the present Winston 
Churchill, and was born in Newmar- 
ket, April 24, 1787, and died in Port- 
land, Me., in 1865. James Creigh- 
ton Churchill became the mayor of 
Portland, and was the founder of the 
commercial house bearing his name, 
eventually becoming known through- 
out the country for the extent of its 
West India trade. Later this house 
became Churchill & Carter, the 
junior member of which was the son- 
in-law of Mr. Churchill. During 
the famine in Ireland in the late 
forties the house of Churchill & Car- 
ter sent one of its ships loaded with 
supplies to the stricken country, a 
fact that is distinctly remembered to 
this day in the Emerald Isle, as is 
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attested by the hearty welcome al- 
ways extended any descendant of the 
families that may visit the country. 
Winston Churchill, the author, was 
born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1871, the 
son of Edward Spalding aud Emma 
Bell (Blaine) Churchill. 
scended on his 


He is de- 
mother’s side from 
Jonathan Edwards, the great teacher 
of divinity. Graduating from Smith 
Academy in his native city, the boy, 
Churchill, went to work in a paper 
warehouse. This sort of life was not 
to his liking, for within him was an 
inherent desire to go to college. 
Learning one day that there was a 
vacancy from his congress district in 
the United States Naval academy, 
Annapolis, he decided to try for the 
appointment. He sought out his 
congressman, a man of great com- 
mercial affairs, and to do this he was 
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compelled to work his way through 
some different 
the presence of 
could, if he willed, 
him to the Naval academy. Young 
Churchill presented his case so skill- 
fully that he 
ment, and in due time became a na- 
val cadet. 


five offices, finally 
the 


send 


coming into 


man who 


secured the appoint- 


He graduated in 1894, 


and almost immediately 


resigned 
from the service, his opportunity to 
do this being all the easier because 
at that time there was a surplus of 
naval officers. 

The pursuit of literary work had 
already been settled upon as early as 
1894. the many 
months he became an editor of the 
and Navy Journal, 


Before lapse of 


Arm) and from 


that position he went to be the man- 


aging editor of the Cosmopolitan 
magazine. This place he held for 
seven months, when he halted a 
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while in his labors for imperatively 
needed rest. All these months and 
years he was an ardent, persistent 
student of American history, a sub- 
ject, which, as he says to this day, is 
the only one he cares for. Possessed 
of remarkable powers of concentra- 
tion he pursued this specialty in lit- 
erature, and ‘‘ Richard Carvel’’ and 
‘The Crisis’’ fruits of this 
specialization, yet they are only por- 
tions, great as they are, of a prob- 
able abundant 


are 


harvest in days to 
come. 

Jeginning with ‘‘ The Celebrity,’’ 
the first of Mr. Churchill's published 
works, it is but as yesterday that all 
his books have been given to an ap- 
plauding public. Only eight years 


have passed since he received his 
diploma at the Naval academy, yet 
in those eight years what a vast work 


he has accomplished, and how great 
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His, ‘* The Crisis,’’ 
while the second book to be written 


a name is his! 


treating of one general subject, 1s 
not, the 
His purpose in anticipating 
the matter included in ‘‘ The Crisis’’ 
was because of his opportunity to 


nevertheless, second in a 


series. 


Lin- 
coln and other principal characters in 
the Civil the 
Like its predecessor, 
** Richard ‘The Crisis’’ 
has proven a phenomenal success. 


converse with men who knew 


war between states. 
immediate 


Carvel,’’ 


As a citizen of New Hampshire 
and exponent of *‘ good citizenship ’’ 
Mr. Churchill, the man, has won the 
unbounded admiration of all in any 
manner acquainted with 
work and his purpose. 


him, his 
Having only 
recently returned from an extended 
tour of Europe he declares that there 
is no spot on earth the equal of New 
Hampshire for a home, and none ex- 
cept the Alps country that rivals it in 
beauty and scenic grandeur. 

In the development of his estate, 
Harlakenden House, in the town of 
Cornish, is seen, in a manner, the 
depth of his love for New Hampshire 
and of country life. Selecting a site 
in the very depths of the forest, away 
from the highway, and distant a long 
half mile from the nearest habitation, 
he made aclearing and quickly had 
ready for occupancy a house that is 
everyway beautiful, attractive, com- 
modious, and substantial. Magni- 
ficent, it is yet wholly free from that 
show and glitter all too often noticed 
in the pretentious American dwelling. 
Mr. Churchill had his own idea of 
what he wished as a home for him- 
self, and then engaged the services of 
Charles A. Platt, the widely known 
building and landscape architect of 
New York, to draw designs for the 


135 
residence. It is in Colonial style, 
and of that type which obtained in 
Pennsylvania and eastern Maryland 
prior to the Revolution. It is built 
of brick, rough finished and primi- 
tive in after the manner of 
brick imported from England in the 
days of the colonies. 


form, 


The house has 
a hip roof and terraces, and spacious 
porches add to its convenience and 
beauty. One of its most conspicuous 
apartments is the music room, fin- 
ished in the style of the early French 
A decora- 
tion in this room is an Italian tapes- 
try of marvelous creation, and made 
four hundred years ago. Above the 
open fireplace is seen still another 
work of Italian art in the shape of an 
altar screen, also of great antiquity. 
The study and hall are in English 
antique oak. Hewn timbers are ex- 
posed to view, and a French expert, 
with skilful brush, has given to 
them the appearance of great age. 
The dining-room and morning-room 
are in white Colonial, as are also the 
bedrooms. 

The estate comprises, all told, one 
hundred and twenty acres. 


chateaus along the Loire. 


It ex- 
tends about one thousand feet along 
the Connecticut river and about a 
mile inland. The site of the house 
of a bluff above the 
Connecticut river valley, and 
from the west porch are views of 
Ascutney mountain and 
ings. 


is the crown 


and 
surround- 


As is to be taken for granted, every- 
thing that in any manner pertains to 
Harlakenden House bears the impress 
of the owner's good taste and judg- 


ment. There’s quality as well as 
quantity in the estate’s develop- 
ment. At all times, and at every 


point there is an atmosphere of good 
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cheer, peace, and contentment. 
Wide and neatly kept roads lead to 
the house, and these carriage ways 
are lined on either side by rows of 
the native white pine, and if a luxu- 
riant growth is a criterion they find 
the soil and surroundings of Harla- 
kenden 
giving. 
The source of the distinctive name 
of the estate is made known by the 


House congenial and life- 
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and this he has to a simply wonder- 
ful degree. He is intensely demo- 
cratic, as, perhaps, every one who 
has ever written about him has been 
prompt to say, but he never is any- 
thing else but the gentleman. As 
a part of that good citizenship he 
preaches and practices Mr. Churchill 
has decided to enter politics, and his 
first step in this direction is the per- 
sonal announcement of his candidacy 





statement that Mr. Churchill married, 
in October, 1895, Miss Mabel Harla- 
kenden Hall of St. They 
have one child who bears the name 
of her mother, Mabel Harlakenden. 

The 
Mr. Churchill is sincerity, as every 
citizen of Cornish will freely attest. 
He has great buoyancy of spirit, in- 
dicative of sound health and prudent 
living. Being sincere he must, asa 
result, have naturalness of manner, 


Louis. 


great distinguishing trait of 


for the legislature. The man’s sin- 
frankness were seen in 
his entrance into the politics of Cor- 
nish and 


cerity and 


There 
was no sending out of feelers and 


New Hampshire. 


heelers, nor the employment of men 
to circulate petitions begging him to 
run for the legislature. He, in per- 


fect accord with his sincerity and 
frankness, called his fellow-townsmen 
and told them 


political intentions. 


to his home of his 
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To say that Mr. Churchill is popu- 
lar with the people of Cornish is 
simply telling what everyone in New 
Hampshire already knows. He is 
one of the people of town and state, 
and ever ready to zealously aid all 
that is intended to advance the good 
of town and state. 
intense ad- 
miration and regard for New Hamp- 
shire take shape in the mind and 


Forms in which this 


CHURCHILL. 
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provements call for the expenditure 
of public moneys and that public reve- 
Na- 
turally his whole being is in accord 
with all that enters into the life of 
the farming community, and thus it 
is that while he desires public im- 
provements for the public good, he 
does not want to see the burdens of 
the farmers increased by additional 
taxation. 


nue is derived from taxation. 


Are there not ways and 





heart of Mr. Churchill are already 


observed in the words of his voice 
and pen for rightly constructed roads 
and timber preservation, two subjects 
that are of vital concern to every in- 
habitant of the To both of 


these subjects Mr. Churchill has de- 


state. 


voted much thought since he decided 

to make New Hampshire his home. 
Now above all things Mr. Churchill 

is no dreamer or impracticable theo- 


rist. He understands that public im- 


means for the accomplishment of 
these greatly to be desired ends other 
than by the increase of the farmer’s 
taxes? would seem to be a question 
that is instant in Mr. 
Churchill. 


This consideration of the subject of 


the mind of 


roads and forestry illustrates the in- 
tensity of Mr. Churchill's love of 
rural economy and his apparent be- 
lief that it is a good thing fora man 
to get back to the soil. 
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Everything that pertains to, or 
that in any manner accentuates, the 
pleasures and enjoyments of country 
life finds favor with the owner of Har- 
lakenden House. He likes to drive, 
and for this purpose 


stable of ten well-bred roadsters. 


maintains a 
His 
membership in fraternal associations 


A FRAGMEN 





T OF VERSE. 

is limited to membership in a Wind- 
sor, Vt., lodge of Odd Fellows, but 
he belongs also to the Union club, 
Boston, the Century club, New York, 
and the University club, St. Louis. 
He is likewise a member of the Blue 
Mountain Forest and Game associa- 
tion of New Hampshire. 





A FRAGMENT 


OF VERSE. 


By Henry H. Metcalf. 


Written for ‘‘Old Home Day” in Lempster, N. H., Friday, August 22, 1902. 


Out from the town, in the days agone, 
Went her stalwart sons, with a purpose true ; 


With strength of heart and power of brawn, 
The world’s great work to dare and do. 


Out in the varied fields of life, 
Where earnest battles are fought and won, 
They have taken their part in the toil and strife, 
Where deeds of valor and honor are done. 


In halls of science and realms of art 

They have made their place and have won their way ; 
They have stood from the heedless throng apart 

And zealously wrought from day to day. 


They have borne the banner of Truth on high, 
And carried the message of Love abroad ; 

They have dared for the right in battle to die, 
With faith in their country, mankind, and God. 
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They have served the state in public place, 
And nobly have done their duty there ; 

They have borne the burdens of life with grace 
And walked in hope o'er the road of care. 





Ah! some have won and some have lost, 
As we carelessly judge the lives of men; 

3ut how heavy the burden and great the cost 
For the luckless lives which we count in vain! 


And who shall say, when the race is o’er, 
And the gathered sheaves are garnered above, 
That the humblest work and the scantest store 
Brings not the richest reward of love ? 


Aye, some who have won neither gold nor fame, 





Nor sat in the seats of earthly power 
Who have gained no share of the world’s acclaim, 
No part or lot in Fortune’s dower— 


Who have fought their way ’gainst an adverse tide 
And breasted the waves of a cruel fate, 

Yet aided the weak on either side 
To bear their burdens of crushing weight, 


May have won at last a crown more bright 
Than royal monarch has ever worn; 

May stand at last in the golden light— 
Where Eternal Life and Truth are born! 


And who shall say that the meed of praise 
Falls not to the modest sons of toil 

Who went not out in the world’s broad ways, 
But kept and tilled their native soil ? 


Who walked in the paths their fathers trod, 
Did the daily task as it came to hand, 
True worship paid to their fathers’ God, 
Stood firm in the faith of the ‘‘ Old Home Land’”’ ? 


Aye, the sons abroad and the sons at home, 
And the daughters, fair and pure and true, 
Whatever the station to which they have come, 
Whatever the work assigned them to do,— 


Be it keeping the home, neath the rooftree old, 
Or moulding the mind of childhood and youth— 
Their reward shall be given; it is better than gold ; 
’T is the conscious approval of Duty and Truth! 
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Old Lempster sends her call, to-day, 
For children, near and far away ; 

From shop and office, store and hall, 
From desk and farm, she summons all ; 
And well-spread board and open door 
Bespeak her welcome, o’er and o’er. 
And here they come, from varied ways, 
The boys and girls of other days, 
United, once again to stand 

On native soil, in ‘‘ Old Home”? land. 
Oh, day of gladness! May thine hours 
ring greater courage, stronger powers, 
For every heart and every hand. 

May each and all more firmly stand 

For Truth and Right, whate’er betide, 
At home, abroad, on every side! 

But, ah! They come not all to-day, 
Who went in youth and strength away ! 
Some duty-bound, their course pursue, 
And others still have bade adieu 

To all life’s scenes ; their labors o'er, 
They wait us on the other shore. 

And those who come miss many a face, 
And form, from old accustomed place ? 
Miss many a voice whose cherished tone 
Made home-life sweet in days agone! 
The turf is green o’er many a grave, 

In yonder yard, where sleep the brave, 
The strong, the pure, the sweet, the true, 
Who bade departing sons adieu, 

With earnest God-speed on their way, 
When they went out in life’s young day. 


So has it been in every land and clime 

Where men have dwelt in all the years of time. 
No pleasure comes, but sorrow brings alloy, 
And casts its shadow over every joy. 

‘Tis better so! Such trial brings us power 

To bear life’s burdens every day and hour. 
Then let us bravely toil along the way 


Till comes the summons for the ‘* Last Home Day.”’ 





























RAMBLES OF THE ROLLING YEAR. 
By C. C. Lord. 
RAMBLE XXXVI falls. A squirrel leaps from one 
eal eeras eee : branch to another and incurs the 
THE COMFORT OF APPLES. 


HIS is the first week of Sep- 
tember. In this latitude of 
central New Hampshire, we 
the be- 
month. 


products 





may say now is 


the 
more wealth 


ginning of harvest 


There is in 
of the soil locally brought to the 
harvest in September than on any 
other month of the year. Though 
the fruits of the earth are gathered 
in part both before and after Sep- 
tember, yet on this month the great 
staple crops of this section are gath- 
ered into the farmer's garner. One 
of the great crops harvested in Sep- 
tember is that of the apples. 

The apples are now ripening rap- 
idly. Before September there were 
a few varieties of apples that came to 
the harvest in luscious excellence, but 
the bulk of the kind of fruit under 
discussion was immature until now. 
Nor is all the yield of the year’s har- 
Yet 
there are so many ripening apples 


vest of apples yet ripening. 
that the aspect of extensive matur- 
ity affords a prominent fact of the 
orchard. 

As we ramble in the orchard to- 
day, the large number of ripe apples 
lying upon the ground beneath the 
A 
branch of a tree is swayed by the 
wind and an apple drops. A bird 


alights upon a bough and an apple 


heavily laden trees is noticeable. 





precipitation of an apple. We pur- 
posely jar a limb lightly and a whole 
concourse of apples seeks the ground. 
The apples are either ripe or so 
nearly so that in very many instances 
only a trifling jar is sufficient to de- 
tach one or more from the parent 
stem. This prolific ripening of ap- 
ples is suggestive of many a pleasant 
and profitable reflection. The apple- 
orchard is the source of many happy 
and healthful experiences and utili- 
ties. 

Last spring we rambled one day 
and took note of the profusion and 


richness of the apple-bloom. We 
now mark the plentifulness and 
worth of the apple-harvest. There 


is something in apples that suggests 
thoughts of the beneficence of the 
Creator in providing them for the 
pleasure and profit of man and beast. 
An attestation of the implied truth is 
afforded by the instinctive eagerness 
with which the first ripe apples are 
The 
tottering child, the elastic youth, the 
strong man, and the slow-paced vet- 
eran are all glad for the early apples. 
The beasts of the field seize them 
with a quickness that proves the 
realization of gustatory pleasure of 
an intense kind. Even the fowls of 
the air peck them in the enjoyment 
of their mellow and juicy flesh. 
Such a comparatively universal 


seized by the animal world. 
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gratification in the presence of ap- 
ples is a proof of the service they 
bear to the frugivorous creation. 

Apples are good to eat. They 
render a scientifically economic ser- 
vice implied in the existence of suc- 
culent fruits at large. In the warmer 
seasons of the year, both small and 
large fruits of characteristic juiciness 
grow to be the means of alleviating a 
too intense degree of animal heat, to 
ensure a greater efficiency of the 
secernent or depletory organs of the 
body, and to furnish nutriment in 
just that form that makes sustenance 
assured in just the manner to prove 
life a more permanent enjoyment to 
every frugivorous creature that pos- 
sesses it. The widest comprehension 
alone can appreciate all the vital com- 
fort of apples. The apples constitute 
one of God's great blessings bestowed 
upon the world. 

The apples are ripening. They 
will continue ripening for a long 
time yet. The harvester of apples 
understands this fact practically if 
not scientifically. Among all the va- 
rieties of apples are some that will 
‘‘keep’’ through winter till spring, 
or early summer, or even sometimes 
till another autumn. 
all the varieties of apples do not 
ripen as soon as they fall from the 
tree or are plucked by the husband- 
man. 

Nature intends that the possible 
irritating effects of the constant use of 
the heat-producing foods of the ap- 
proaching cold winter shall be coun- 
teracted by the delicious apples of 
autumn, and saves some of them for 
the purpose. In certain varieties of 
apples the slow, chemical process of 
changing starch into sugar, to mix 
with and mollify the acid of the fruit, 


In other words, 
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is prolonged far into the year suc- 
ceeding that of their growth. For 
this reason, many apples that are in- 
tolerably sour in autumn will, when 
properly preserved, be found to be 
mild and grateful to the palate in 
the following spring. The apprecia- 
tion of this fact can render an ines- 
timable service to the prudent or- 
chardist. 

In this geographical locality, in 
most autumns, apples are relatively 
abundant. On frequent harvesting 
seasons they are innumerable. Asa 
consequence, it is not uncommon for 
farmers to ask, ‘‘ What shall we do 
with our apples?’’ It were much 
better for them to inquire, ‘‘ What 
could we possibly do without them ?’’ 
Apples are good for the animal sys- 
tem. 


tence. 


They are a comfort to its exis- 
The man or beast that is in 
other respects well-fed can eat apples 
daily with profit. The farmer who 
has an average family and average 
flocks and herds need never despair 
at the prospect of a harvest of a few 
hundreds of bushels of apples. All 
the year round apples can be eaten 
and fed with pleasure to the sense 
and health to the frame. A little 
scientific consideration in harvesting 
and preserving apples can be made 
to practically redound to the in- 
crease of the farmer's permanent in- 
come. Providence made no mistake 
in producing apples and teaching 
man to multiply the present many 
and luscious varieties of them. The 
scientific law of their cultivation, 
preservation, and use is a proper 
study of every intelligent ruralist or 
civilian. There is not a competent 
person in the world who may not 


consistently appreciate the comfort of 
apples. 
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RAMBLE NXNVII 
THE FIRST AUTUMN LEAVES. 


The landscape is to-day decorated 
ina noticeable manner. In roaming 
here and there, the eye discovers an 
occasional cluster of leaves that are 
bright with the hues of autumn. 
This fact demonstrates the beginning 
of a phenomenon that is in the na- 
ture of things designed to fill the 
land with beauty. In this geograph- 
ical locality, there is hardly, if ever, 
an autumn that is not made glorious 
by the beautiful trees, dressed in 
crimson, gold, and purple, the tints 
of the dying leaves. The length of 
time in which the landscape is to 
wear the beautifully variegated hues 
of autumn depends upon the pre- 
vailing clearness of the sky and the 
moderation of the temperature. A 
dry, mellow autumn makes a land- 
scape radiant with prolonged beauty 
of the leaves, but a moist and rugged 
fall dulls and shortens the effect so 
pleasing to both the sense and the 
imagination of the beholder. The 
few autumn leaves that we see to-day 
are particularly bright. The sky 
has been predominantly fair of late, 
and the season has not yet advanced 
to the stage of frequently characteris- 
tic autumnal chilliness. 

The hues of the autumnal land- 
scape are of universal expectation 
and observation. As a consequence 
they are popularly remarked with a 
mere casual expression of a passing 
event. As we ramble to-day, we 
meet a rustic friend who says, ‘‘ The 
leaves are beginning to turn,’’ but 
there is nothing in his words and 
tone that conveys to our mind aught 
but the merest recognition of an an- 
nually recurring certainty. It is the 


special province of the peculiarly 
sensitive mind and imaginative soul 
to contemplate the common fact until 
it thrives in the development of an 
westhetic experience that, though old, 
seems both annually and ever new. 
For a few weeks the thinker, the 
philosopher, the artist, and the poet 
will revolve the axioms and ideals 
that redound to the highest edifica- 
tion and ornamentation of the human 
mind. 

There is hardly a deciduous leaf in 
the landscape that does not yield its 
portion to the prevalence of the an- 
nual autumnal beauty. Some leaves 
are modest and uniform in their ex- 
pressed dying tints, but nearly all are 
in a sense contributors to the general 
happy effect. Yet there are leaves 
of autumnal special loveliness, and 
we have all learned to recognize and 
admire them as prominent agents in 
the grand triumph of nature's artis- 
tic skill. Widely seen are the hues 
of the stately and picturesque maple, 
while a frequent glance discovers 
those of the modest sumach, and 
those of the pretty, clinging wood- 
bine here and there attest a claim to 
recognition. Then there are other 
leaves of trees, shrubs, and vines that 
in their annual display of autumnal 
tints canvass nearly or quite all the 
colors of the spectrum. There is an 
endless variety of the sources of the 
beauty of the landscape of autumn. 

There is a laudable ambition on 
the part of mankind to give perma- 
nency to that which is artistically the 
loveliest and best. Though the im- 
plied purpose cannot be perfectly 
fulfilled in this world, yet the per- 
sistent efforts which the described 
ambition inspires results in a perma- 
nent blessing to the whole race. In 
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the attempt to prolong the pleasures 
derived from the autumn leaves, 
many people gather and preserve 
them as thankful treasures of the 
season's beneficence. We sometimes 
think of autumn leaves not only as 
beautiful in themselves, but as beau- 
tiful symbols of the higher enjoyment 
that can be realized through the 
proper contemplation of the pleas- 
ures that must perish in the inevi- 


table experience of the mundane 
world. A beautiful and happy em- 
blem is a winter decoration com- 


pounded of bright and variegated 
autumn leaves. 

In the course of our life, we have 
gathered many autumn leaves. Our 
observation and experience afford a 
few hints that may be of use to the 
casual reader. As ever, the maple 
is the tree that will furnish the great- 
est supply of leafy autumnal speci- 
mens for preservation. There are 
always two prominent things to be 
considered when one selects an au- 
tumn leaf for preservation. The 
shape and the coloring determine the 
predominant inducement to choose a 
specimen. But there is another 
point that is often overlooked by 
gatherers of autumn leaves. There 
is a peculiar delicateness of some 
leaves that depends upon the degree 
of succulence which they possess. 
Leaves that are specially fleshy and 
juicy are undesirable for permanent 
purposes of decoration. In _ the 
deeper recesses of the woods, where 
the larger trees and shrubs capture 
the most of the earth’s moisture, are 
often tiny twigs that bear leaves so 

dry, thin, and delicate as to be al- 
' most transparent. Such leaves are 
specially adapted for preservation, 
both on account of their characteris- 
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tic dryness and the refinement of 
their tints. More than this, having 
been in, at least, partial shade all 
their lives, the influence of the sun- 
light, as it dropped dappling down 
all summer long, has in the autumn 
made them the models of the most 
lovely hues in endless variation of 
both intensity and combination. No 
one should think of making a collec- 
tion of autumn leaves wholly of the 
specimens that fall from the scattered 
trees of the more open landscape. 
Beauty in all its departments of ser- 
vice is graded and diversified. In 
the wider landscape are found au- 
tumn leaves of larger expansion and 
bolder hues, but in the nooks of the 
forest are those of smaller size and 
humbler tints, without which decora- 
tive foliar art is a failure. 


RAMBLE NNXVIII. 


AN EXCURSION TRAIN. 


There is a social movement this 
morning that tends to divert the ob- 
serving mind in a particular direc- 
tion. It is quite early yet, but still a 
goodly number of our neighbors are 
peculiarly astir. A_ little inquiry 
only is sufficient to establish the 
meaning of this special activity. 
There is an excursion to-day. A 
special railroad train, affording the 
privilege of a reduced fare, is to take 
people to a favorite place of resort. 
Let us take note of the passing phe- 
nomenon more minutely. 

The principal railroad station in 
the town of Hopkinton is at the vil- 
lage of Contoocook. From the hill 


called Putney’s, where we reside, 
down to Contoocook, is a pleasant 
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walk of about two miles. We will 
wander down, visit the station, and 
gather such profitable hints from the 
morning aspect of social things as 
the time and its circumstances may 
make available. 

As we stroll along the highway to 
number 


Contoocook, teams in pass 


us. Quite a delegation of people is 
abroad from our section of the town. 
As we enter the village, where num- 
erous highways find a confluence in 
the square, it is evident that the pres- 
ent social movement is not confined 
to any special section of the town. 
Men, women, and children from all 
parts of our township, not to mention 
those coming from contiguous towns, 
are collecting at the Contoocook sta- 
tion to join the grand excursion. 
With eager hearts, manifested in ex- 
pectant faces, these people seek the 
recreation and rejoicing which a 
popular excursion by rail is supposed 
to imply. With a pleasant sky and 
no accidents, the experiences of to- 


day will redound to the gratification 


of a considerable multitude of the 
local or adjacent residents of this 
land. 


Now the excursion train thunders 
along and stops at the station. It 
comes from Concord and to 


goes 
Lake Sunapee. It includes a con- 
siderable number of passenger cars, 
each one already measurably filled 
with people. It receives a liberal 
addition of excursionists at Contoo- 
cook, and at succeeding stations the 
number of seekers after pleasure will 
steadily augmented. At Lake 


Sunapee, the whole multitude will 


be 


board the steamers in waiting, and, 
haply to the music of bands or or- 
chestras, will glide upon the smooth 


surface of the water and revel in the 


G. M.-10 
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beauties of the surrounding land- 
scape. At the close of the day all these 
excursionists will to their 
homes, more healthy, more happy, 
more hopeful. Other things equal, 
to-day will be a gala-day in their 


return 


experiences. 
So 
reflection 


much of our observation and 


as we have thus far in- 
dulged is appropriate for other days 
of this year. This is not the only 
excursion train of the season. Others 
have occurred, or will occur, during 
the passing and 


All 


same 


summer autumn. 


these trains do not have the 


Some 
lakes, 
still 


However, each 


destination. 
to 
mountains, 


objective 


anticipate 


journeys 
the 
others to the cities. 


the 
others to and 
one has an import that no thoughtful 
person can afford to ignore. Itis a 
significant fact that practically the 
entire population of this great coun- 
try, by means of its railroads, at the 
close of the present open time of the 
year, will have been moved, each 
individual in numeral practicability 
having been made to change places. 
This is a stupendous fact to contem- 
plate. Yet it is more than simply 
stupendous in its logical significance. 
It is a fact suggestive of the wonder- 
ful and 
work, through the manifestation of a 
beneficent Providence, for the bene- 
Think 
of the millions of human beings that 
will have been diverted, ventilated, 
and recreated in this country when 
the early snows of winter begin to 
fall! How much the popular health 
will be renewed and confirmed by the 


experience ! 


complex agencies now at 


fit of the American people. 


Yet this is only a small 
part of the aggregate use of the 
widely extended exercise. 

A critical inspection of the people 
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who fill this excursion train reveals 
an important general fact. An 
acutely observing person cannot fail 
to notice how excursionists 
there are whose individual aspects 
indicate limited financial resources. 
This is not strange. Most of the 
people of this world are compara- 
tively poor. 


many 


But there is more to be 
noted as a predominating feature of 
observation. <A 
these ephemeral 


vast majority of 
travelers are of 
moderate capacity of mind. This is 
not a fact of extraordinary import. 
Society is mainly composed of peo- 
ple of mediocre mentality. The im- 
portant general consideration resides 
in the inexpensive privilege of all 
these excursionists to see and know 
more of the great world than they 
otherwise would. Experimental con- 
tact with the actual world is a great 
educator, and education is a peculiar 
safeguard of all profitable popular 
institutions. Society is safer and 
better for the occasional excursions 
which take the people out of their 
minor individual spheres and show 
them something of the major collec- 
tive realm, which is as much larger 
in its scope and importance than an 
individual world as the millions of 
our American people are 
numbers than man. The or- 
derly and proper intermingling of 
people, and its attendant excitation 
and enlargement of their ideas, pro- 
mote a public use that intelligent 
society should never attempt to fore- 
go. The proximate existence of a 
railroad, and the occasional occur- 
rence of an inexpensive excursion 
by train, imply benefits of farther 
social reach than a mere local con- 
ception of utilities can possibly an- 
ticipate. 


more in 
one 
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RAMBLE XXNIX. 
THE FAIR. 


To-day there is a very unusual 
Al- 


seems to be astir. 


bustle in our local community. 
most every one 
Those who are not astir appear to be 
occupied with the theme that causes 
the popular activity. Though the 
hour is as yet quite early, the com- 
motion is already in its full height. 

We go out for our occasional ram- 
ble and are at once confronted by the 
active facts of the expressed social 
case. The highways are being rap- 
idly assumed by the stirring popu- 
lace. Old and young, high and low, 
rich and poor,—all are abroad as if 
in anticipation of a special privilege 
and enjoyment. Some are on foot 
and some in teams, but all seem to 
be tending in the same general direc- 
tion. A large portion of the moving 
ones are concentrating their steps on 
one particular point—the railroad 
station at Contoocook. The majority 
of the teams are not bound for the 
station, but they bear in a uniform 
direction. All the people that are 
astir this morning evidently have a 
common, predominant object. There 
has not been this year a greater gen- 
eral expression of popular activity 
and expectation. Yet the cause is 
very apparent. These people are go- 
ing to the fair. 

In the present instance, we insist 
upon the intensive force of the idea 
of ‘‘the’’ fair. These people are 
not simply going to ‘‘a’’ fair. It is 
inherent in the life of a community 
to appreciate a social privilege that 
is peculiarly local. Every popular 
location enjoys the conception of 


special ownership in something. To- 
day the people of this locality are 
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bent upon the enjoyment of the privi- 
leges and powers implied in the exis- 
tence of the fair, which is more attrac- 
tive because it is in a special sense 
their own enterprise. 

The popular idea of a fair is in 
this 
The mingled conceptions of the peo- 


region a very complex one. 
ple astir this morning doubtless em- 
body thoughts relating to industry, 


improvements, instruction, and re- 


wards. Some of the more contem- 
plative among them are already dis- 
cussing matters relating to kinds, 
qualities, expenses, and _ profits. 
There are many more who are talk- 
ing only of the friends they are to 
meet and the converse they are to 
enjoy. The mass of the young has 
its heart set upon the delights that 
are to greet the eye, the ear, and the 
palate. There is but one fact of com- 
mon anticipation. All are going to 
the fair to be entertained. Happy 
will it be if no accident occurs to 
mar the innocent happiness of this 
manifest gala-day. 

We believe in fairs. We have 
faith in what is constitutionally in- 
herent in human nature. Since his- 
tory dawned upon the world, fairs 
of some sort appear to have been 
implied in the desire of man for rec- 
reation and profit. Competition is 


the life of social activity and enter- 


prise. When competition is simply 
industrial, it eventually becomes 
wearing and worrying; when it 


becomes in part an entertainment, 
it savors of rest, recuperation, and 
health. The guiding mind of so- 
ciety readily comprehends this fact. 
Hence in all ages seasons of public 
competition have been the occasional 
resorts of the commonly plodding 
world. In the fair, or its essential 
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congener, the world has, for a time, 
substituted labor by leisure, gravity 
by gayety, and languishing by 
laughter. 

At the fair to-day, the assembled 
multitude will horses, cattle, 
sheep, swine, poultry, corn, grain, 
vegetables, fruit, butter, cheese, and 
a host of other products of the farm. 
There will be various results of the 
skill of housewives in sewing and 


see 


knitting. There will be treasures of 
local art. There will be music and 
parading. There will be contests in 


strength and speed for both man and 
beast. The popular orator will de- 
claim, and the people will applaud. 
Incidentally there will be the booth, 
the fakir, and the peddler. Friend 
will meet friend, face will respond to 
face in delighted recognition, and 
tongue will answer tongue in raptur- 
ous greeting. All these things will 
happen ina day. Ifthe fair is pro- 
longed into another day, the experi- 
ence will be repeated. Who does 
not comprehend the excellence and 
advantage of an annual fair for the 
people at large? We 
fairs. 


believe in 


Yet there are 
fair. 


drawbacks to the 
When the people return to- 
night, we sball hear many criticisms 
and list many complaints. Some will 
say that the fair is not as good as it 
used to be, or that it will soon cease 
to afford its accustomed entertain- 
ment and profit. There will be 
truth in the complaint. Fairs are 
of irregular permanency. The fair, 
though a persistent institution, as- 
sumes almost as many changes and 
variations as the designs of the ever- 
revolving kaleidoscope. 

The practical world is often partly 
consistent. It persists in its labor 
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but not in its leisure. Each indi- 
vidual in a reputable community 
bears a faithful part in the gravities 
of life, but the gaieties are the pro- 
vision of a few. Many people learn 
to languish, but only one now and 
then laughs with the spirit and un- 
derstanding also. Stated popular 
recreation, and re- 
never 


sources of rest, 
joicing will become perfect 


successes until man learns to exer- 


THE VILLAGE, 


By Hervey Lucius 





MILTON MILLS. 


cise the same discreet persistency in 
the enjoyment of his pleasures that he 
shows in the suffering of his pains. 
A profitable educational suggestion 
is here afforded. The science of en- 
tertainment is as useful a study for 
all as the science of industry. When 
society proves this fact we shall have 
fairs as good as they will be grati- 
fying. 


MILTON MILLS. 
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On east and north and west, the hills 


With sloping sides of green 


Surround the village Milton Mills, 


And meadows broad between. 


The south wind, warm in summer time, 


Rolls up the winding dell, 


And northward bears the sacred chime 
Of holy Sabbath bell ; 


The madding sounds of industry, 


Of spindle and of loom, 


It bears above earth’s tapestry 
Till lost in distant gloom. 


Here, mill-girl’s laugh and school-boy’s shout 
Commingle in the street ; 

The weak man and the man more stout, 
Alike their fellows greet ; 


The layman short and parson tall, 
All hold in high esteem ; 

The rich and poor, yea, each and all 
Are worthy of my theme. 


Their lives are like their busy stream— 
As constant as its flow— 

Which always has a sparkling gleam 
Of sunshine to bestow. 











MY ARCADY. 
By lrederick Myron Colby. 


There is a hillside that I know 

Where oft my straying footsteps go,— 

A little world like paradise 

Lies there beneath my dreamy eyes. 

A quiet spot where one can dream 
Perchance of angels, catch a gleam 

Of heaven, and lie bathed in light 

Like that which dimmed the old seer’s sight. 


Enchanting landscape, there it lies 

A poet’s dream ‘neath sunset skies. 
Below, there is the drone of bees, 

A glimpse of spires among the trees. 
Around, green, arching hills are seen 
With pleasant wooded vales between. 
Old Virgil on his Sabine farm 

Wist not of such Arcadian charm. 


How restful ’tis ‘neath sunset’s glow 

To climb the hillside from below ! 

Above the sounds of care and strife 

I breathe anew the joys of life. 

Far off there thrills a thrush’s song, 

The woodland nymphs the notes prolong ; 
All else is hushed to Sabbath calm, 

And silence fills my soul with balm. 


Green, green the grass beneath our feet, 
And fair the blooming violets sweet ; 
Gray-lichened rocks and bosky dells 
Catch now the eye along the swells. 

On distant slopes feed mottled kine, 

And crows caw! caw! from yon tall pine. 
In yonder nook a Calibran 

Might listen to the pipes of Pan. 


And there my empress on a throne 
Of scented fern or mossy stone, 
Weaves dainty chaplets while I pore 
O'er volumes of dim, ancient lore ; 
And in her violet eyes you trace 

All this sweet witchery of place. 

No vision fairer o'er the sea 

Than this my summer Arcady. 
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THE 


By A. C. 


HE stranger visiting in 
Nashua, let 


about the city as he may, 





him wander 
is quick to observe that its 
people in every section are ‘‘ doing 
things,’’ those things that keep virile 
and active the communistic life and 


NASHUA OF TO-DAY. 


Gustavus. 

residences of the well-to-do are a 
credit to their owners because of the 
good taste and intelligence every- 
The churches and 
public buildings are clothed in a lux- 
uriant growth of the Japanese ivy, 


which botanists tell us is the Ampe- 


where discerned. 





steadily advance its material welfare. 
At every point and upon every street 
there is a thrift of the old-time New 
England type, intelligent and well- 
directed. It is not that thrift born 
of penuriousness, but rather the kind 
that delights in the acquisition of 
those advantages that safeguard pub- 
lic health and help along the cesthetic 
of life. The humblest homes 
and their surroundings are neat, tidy, 
and tastefully maintained, while the 


side 


t Square 


lopsis Veitchii, and again from ocean 
to ocean it is called the Boston ivy. 
But not even in Boston does one see 
this favorite climber in so great pro- 
fusion and rank a growth as is pre- 
sented everywhere in Nashua. Then 
upon every residence street, road, 
and avenue lawns and flower gardens 
are rich in their plantings of trees, 
shrubs, and vines, with pleasing ad- 
mixture of the olden-time favorites 
and the more recent candidates for 
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popular favor. Seemingly every 
porch has its crimson rambler rose, 
which in their season of florescence, 
in later June and earlier July, form 
picture after picture of dazzling bril- 
liancy in intensest crimson. 

It is Nashua's great good fortune, 
as respects its topography, to have 
opportunity to grow in all directions. 
Nature has made all its acres and 
fields natural home sites, and its 
home builders in the past have had 
the good sense to have their respec- 
tive house lots of spacious dimen- 
sions, a custom that will doubtless be 
maintained, for this recognition of 
the value and desirability of the 
zesthetic side of home building is 
deep-rooted in Nashua and through 
the efforts of certain men and women 
is still being diligently nurtured. 
Years ago Nashua had a horticul- 
tural society, and the good it ac- 
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Church 


complished is of incalculable value. 
While this association no longer ex- 
ists its influence for good goes on, 
season after season. With such men 
as Hon. Charles W. Hoitt, justice of 
the Nashua police court, manifesting 
a keenest interest in the advance- 
ment of this pronounced factor in 
Nashua’s life, its expansion may be 
confidently looked for. The grounds 
of Justice Hoitt’s home on Concord 
street aptly illustrate the extent to 
which an intelligent horticultural 
taste has been attained in the city. 
A visit to Nashua’s cemeteries re- 
veals to the eye just so many vast 
flower gardens or tastefully-planned 
parks, and these cemeteries do the 
city all the greater credit when it is 
learned that their maintenance is ac- 
complished at a comparatively small 
outlay of money. 

A cemetery reveals the character- 
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istics of a community, or in other 
words what manner of people are 
dominant in any city or town. If 
the finer and 
mind have become dulled or dor- 
mant in a people the fact will in a 
brief space of time manifest itself 
in the public cemetery, and so all 
through the calendar of good and 
bad traits. Sooner or later they 
find their way to the cemetery, not 
.to be hidden the surface, 
but to show the dominant character- 
istics of the community. 
tion and care given to Nashua's 
cemeteries are substantial proofs that 
a wise public sentiment pervades the 
city. 

Some day, and that in the not very 
distant future, Nashua will have a 
public park that should be a gem 
among public To the 
north of the distant fifteen 
minutes by trolley from city hall, is 
an estate known as the Greeley farm. 
This has been given to the city for 


sentiments of heart 


beneath 


The atten- 


grounds. 
city, 


wn 
we 





the purposes of a park. The lay of 
the land and its diversified nature 
are all that the heart of a landscape 
architect could wish for. It looks to 
a stranger as though Nashua was 
somewhat slow in a realization of the 
prize it has in the Greeley estate for 
a park, for comparatively little has 
been thus far done in its develop- 


ment and lay out. This seems all 
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the more strange when it is remem- 
bered that public parks are, as a 
rule, their own justification from a 
financial point of view, for they 
quickly enhance the value of all 
neighborhood property and thus pay 
for themselves as quickly. But bow- 
ever this may be, Nashua has the 
nucleus of a splendid park and ‘a 
finished feature of this are some six 
or seven giant elms that stand by the 
roadside and upon the lawn of the 
Greeley house at the terminus of the 
trolley line. These elms vary in the 
circumferences of their trunks five 
feet above the ground from fourteen 
to seventeen feet, with 
height of eighty-five feet. Each tree 
is of the umbrella type of elm and 
the spread of the branches of each is 
unusually great. 


perhaps a 


Together the trees 
constitute what must for long remain 
a prized feature of the park. 

Nashua is oftentimes mentioned as 
the gate city of the state, as it lies 
along the Massachusetts line, and a 
brief few minutes in steam or trolley 
car transports one from state to state. 
It is only an hour’s ride by steam to 
Boston and two and a half hours by 
trolley. New York, via Worcester, 
is only a matter of seven or eight 


hours. Manchester is half an hour 
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to the north, and Concord an even 
hour in the same direction. In fact, 
Nashua is the centre of a circle of 
important towns and cities lying in 
every direction, and she has practi- 
cally direct communication with them 
all. Her advantages as an industrial 
and commercial centre are thus on an 
immense scale, and capable of un- 
limited expansion. The 
completed trolley line, connecting 
Nashua with Concord, via Manches- 
ter, adds still another important ma- 
terial and economic advantage to the 
city. 


soon-to-be- 


Still other electric lines are in 


process of construction penetrating 





new territory and tending to make 
Nashua the trading centre of a vast 
Her mer- 
chants, her manufacturers, and bank- 
ing institutions are alive to the pos- 


contiguous _ territory. 


sibilities that these new enterprises 
present, and work together as one to 
make the city an advantageous trad- 
ing point. 

The mercantile interests of the city 
not only include every form of com- 
mercial transactions but the stores of 
every branch are on a scale and mag- 
nitude that speak of prosperity and 
life. That Nashua trade is intelli- 
gent and discriminating is shown in 























the tasteful and elaborate equipment 
of grocery, market, and the depart- 


ment store. Many of these marts of 


trade would do credit to a city of 
many times the size of Nashua, so 
large and tastefully fitted up are 
they. 


Again is the city distinctly fortu- 
nate in a marked diversity of indus- 
try. This fact 
continued growth and prosperity of 


alone assumes the 
the city as it invites and encourages 
every class of artisan, and that, too, 
of the higher type of me- 

skill. 
Nashua 


chanical Especially 


does offer oppor- 
tunity as a field of effort 
for the young man on the 
threshold of his career, for 
whatever his bent or predi- 
find there, 
almost without exception, 
the work 


prefers to enter upon. 


lection he can 
he 
Un- 
like the city where one de- 
industry 


variety of 


scription of 
vails Nashua is a little 
world itself, in that it 
produces and deals in al- 
most every commodity. 
Thus its corporate life has 
a sure 


pre- 


in 


and stable founda- 
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tion, and one not to be affected by 
the uncertainties and fluctuations of 
the commercial and industrial world. 
The future of the city is most prom- 
ising, for it has been started aright, 
and, best of all, its business men are 
fully alive to their opportunities, and 
are striving to foster the city’s growth, 
not only as respects the quantity of 
that expansion, but what is of more 
importance the genuine quality of the 
It is this idea of quality that 
one does not fail to observe and ad- 
mire in all that pertains to the city’s 
life and characteristics. Not only 
how much, but how good can the 


same. 


city’s life be, is the concern of its men 
and women. 


sé 


The name ‘‘ Nashua’’ has become 
word throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The 


Maine Refrigerator Company's works 


a household 


are here and the products of their 
their way into 
every nook and corner of the land. 
The same is true of the White Moun- 
tain Freezer Company, the ice cream 


plants have found 


—_——---+ 


——————— J 
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Spalding Ho 


mestead, Wilton, —Bi:thplace 


freezers which have reached an enor- 
mous annual output. The famous 
Londonderry Lithia water is bottled 
in and distributed from Nashua, and 
is still another industry that has 
made the name of the city familiar 
far and wide. The great cotton and 
shoe manufacturing plants of the city 
are bulwarks of its industrial life and 
strength. 

The banking institutions of the 
city are not only large in number for 


a community of its 


size, but are 
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Jonn A. Spaldir 


g. Postmaster of Nast 


noted in the financial world for suc- 
cessful management and strength of 
resources. The First National bank, 
located opposite the city hall, has 
occupied its own building for thirty- 
five years. Its president is the Hon. 
J. A. Spalding, present postmaster of 
Nashua, and a man known through- 
out the state for his long identifica- 
tion with its business, financial, po- 
litical, and other interests. Mr. 
Spalding was the first cashier of the 
First National, serving for the long 











period of thirty-two years. He isa 
native of Wilton and yet retains in 
his possession the homestead and 
estate. 
of the 


On his election as president 
bank, his son, William E. 
Spalding, was chosen his successor 
as cashier. He is one of the best 
the of the 


city, for he has always been active 


known of younger men 


and prominent in all that concerned 


its welfare., He was a member of 
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Colonial house of the better type, 
and the filling of it with the furni- 
ture, plate, dishes, and, in fact, prac- 
tically every article used by the 
pioneers of state and nation. The 
house stands on the spacious lawn of 
General Spalding’s Concord street 
and it contents 
constitute a collection at once so com- 


residence, and its 


plete, great, and varied that it could 


not fail to elicit the admiration and 








Rollins, and 


of Governor 


the staff 
has carried the title of 
Spald- 
ing he is known about the state, but 
to his intimates and boyhood friends 
he is still familiarly designated as 
** Will.’’ 
General 


then 
‘‘general,’’ and as General 


since 


Spalding has a hobby, 
and a splendid success he has made 
of it. Itis the collection of all that 
in any manner pertained to home 
life in the Colonial times, and his 
effort along this line is so complete 
as to include the acquisition of a 








even astonishment of an Alice Morse 
Earle and other students of Colonial 
days. 

But to return to the First National 
bank. 
men each one a principal in some one 
of Nashua’s interests. Its assistant 
cashier is F. W. Hatch, a young 
man with every one of the bank’s 
customers a friend. 

The Indian Head National bank 
perpetuates in its name a legend of 
that tribe of aborigines who once 
held sway in that territory now occu- 


Its directory is composed of 
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pied by Nashua and the region round 
about. Located on the left bank of 
the Nashua river, and in the beauti- 
ful and modern Whiting buildings 
the rooms of the Indian Head Na- 
tional bank are easily among the best 
devoted to this purpose that are to 
be found in all New England. All 
the equipments of the banking rooms 
are of the most modern design, sub- 
stantial, practical, and attractive. 
The bank plant includes a safety 
deposit vault that is, in its every 
particular, of the best and latest con- 
struction, leaving nothing, so far as 
human eye has thus far been able to 
fathom, yet to be desired. The 
outer door of solid steel weighs 
nine thousand five hundred pounds, 
while the inner doors weigh still an- 
other three thousand five hundred 
pounds. The massive bolts of the 
outer door are twenty-four in num- 
ber, and when closed have a total 
resistance of three million pounds. 
The locking device of the massive 


Head Nat 


na! Bank 


outer door represents the latest and 
most ingenious achievement of the 
art of making safes. There is no 
connection, direct or indirect, with 
the lock and bolt work from the out- 
side of the door. 

The president of the bank is David 
A. Gregg; vice-president, W. H. 
Beasom; cashier, Ira F. Harris; 
assistant cashier, J. B. Tillotson. 
The directors are David A. Gregg, 
William H. Beasom, William J. 
Flather, James H. Tolles, Horace C. 
Phaneuf, George O. Whiting, Ed- 
ward E. Parker, and John H. Field. 

Mr. Harris, the cashier of Indian 
Head bank, is 
where as a 


recognized every- 
bank 
Beginning his career as 
an office boy in the bank he has 
risen, step by step, to his present 
position. A man of remarkable fer- 
tility of resource and keenest judg- 
ment, his opinion is sought upon all 
questions that concern the welfare of 
Nashua and the state. 


most successful 
manager. 


He is active 




















in membership and support of many 
of the city’s associations, business, 
social, and otherwise. 

A long and 
descriptive of Nashua’s public and 


interesting chapter 


semi-public buildings could be writ- 
No city of its size in all New 
England is its equal in this respect, 
and the 


ten. 


be in- 
States 
has been 


number is soon to 
Already a United 
government building 


creased. 
de- 
cided upon, and the appropriation 
therefor made. The one thing yet 


remaining to be done, before be- 
ginning the work of its construction, 
is the selection of a site, and to do 
this will possibly not be the easy 
matter it would seem to one not resi- 
dent in the city. 
in twain by the river of its name, and 
between the geographical divisions 
thus made there is a rivalry for su- 
premacy in all those advantages that 


Nashua is divided 


accrue and multiply in a smart and 
city like But 
this rivalry is not to the injury of the 
city. 


strenuous Nashua. 


Looked at in all its phases it 
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The Masonic Temple 
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is a positive benefit, for it fosters a 
healthful and vitalizing competition 
between the two sections with the 
single result that the entire munici- 
pality is kept on the alert to take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity that 
offers and thus in the end the inter- 
ests of the whole are advanced. 

The fraternal orders are excep- 
tionally strong in Nashua and one 
of the most potent evidences of this 
is manifest in the homes of the va- 
rious orders. The Masonic bodies 
have a temple of their own, and 
built at a cost of $87,000. It occu- 
pies one of the most eligible sites on 
Main street, and the rentals of the 
stores and offices it contains pay a 
handsome and every way satisfactory 
dividend on the investment. | 

Still nearer the business section of 
the city is the magnificent structure 
of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, a combined store and office 
building built at a cost of quite 
$100,000. In it are some of the 
largest and most attractive stores in 
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the city, and its offices are models of 
their kind. 

Still 
the new O'Donnell Memorial build- 


another society building is 


ing, only recently dedicated as the 
home of the local organizations of the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians. It is 
and attractive brick 
structure with spacious stores on the 
street floor and offices and society 
hall on those above. The general 
contractor for its construction was 


a handsome 


the Nashua Building Company, a 
firm that has met with signal suc- 
cess in the erection of buildings of 
its class. 

A new Hillsborough county court- 
house, now in process of construc- 
tion, tells in itself that Nashua is the 
county seat. The new building is 
on Temple street, a mere minute’s 


walk from Main, and the site is one 
finely adapted for a building of its 
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purpose. The general con- 
tractor is the Nashua Build- 
ing Company, while the 
plans were drawn by D. H. 
Woodbury, architect, Bos- 


» ton. 

- Ere another New Year's 

~ day comes around, with its 
cheer, and promise, and 


hope, the present large and 
well-selected city public 
library will be located ina 
new home of its own, which 
will forever bear the name 
of the John M. Hunt Me- 
morial Building. It 
the 
fund of 


is so 
that 


450,000 


named from fact 
it has a 
founded by the late loved 
and revered Mrs. John M. 
Hunt, in 


husband, 


memory of her 


whose name is 
a most honored and con- 


spicuous one in Nashua’s history. 
The new library building is after de- 
signs by Cram, Goodhue & Fergu- 
son, architects, Boston, and the gen- 
eral contractor is the Nashua Build- 
ing Company. The building is of 
brick with limestone trimmings, and 
its prominent feature in its general 
treatment is a massive, finely pro- 
portioned central tower. The build- 
ing is isolated from other structures, 
and therefore gains that extremely 
desirable requisite in a library build- 


ing—light at every point. 


Nashua is justly proud of and 
holds in highest appreciation the 
benefaction known as the John M. 


Hunt Home. Its design provides 
for the care of aged couples and aged 
men, a purpose at once highly hu- 
mane, wise, and beneficent. It was 
built by funds given by the late 


Mary A. Hunt as a memorial of her 
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late husband, John M. Hunt. Asa 
further mark of her philanthropic 
spirit Mrs. Hunt endowed the home 
with $88,000, the income of which is 
used in the maintenance of the insti- 
tution. The site of the building is 
at the southerly end of Main street in 
the centre of a tract of four or five 
acres, sufficiently elevated to com- 
mand a view over all surroundings. 
The design of this building is beau- 
tiful in the extreme and does all con- 
nected with its construction extreme 
credit. Its aspect is warm, cheery, 
and inviting, with an absolute ab- 
sence of all that is reserved and re- 
pelling. 

The management of the home is 
by a board of trustees with execu- 
tive, visiting, and 
The 
vice-president, 

Included 


beneficiary com- 


mittees. officers consist of 


president, treasurer, 
in the list of 
officers, the trustees, and all of the 
the name of Miss 


Mary E. Hunt, the daughter of Mr. 


and clerk. 


committees, is 
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and Mrs. Hunt. She keeps vivid 
the memory of her honored parents 
by her philanthropic ministrations 
and good deeds in behalf of her fel- 
low beings, and it matter of 
course that she is held in marked 
and loving esteem by all the people 


of Nashua. 


is a 


Beautiful for situation and magni- 
ficent in its architectural features 
and proportions is the Highland 
Spring Sanatorium, situated on Man- 
chester road, and a brief twenty min- 
utes’ walk from the city hall, to the 

The great 
summit of the 


northwest. 
the highest 
point of land in the region round 
about, and nature has not left uncon- 
tributed a solitary feature desired to 
make complete and ideal this home 
for the ill and convalescent. Added 
to this the construction and equip- 
ment of the buildings have been, to 
the minutest detail, intelligent, prac- 


buildings 
crown 


tical, and pleasing to a degree that 
leaves nothing else to be wished for. 
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The sanatorium has sloping from 
it a total of fifty acres of land, and 
every acre of this domain presents 
some desirable trait of New Eng- 
land’s unequaled landscape. As the 
distinctive name of the sanatorium 
indicates, the institution has its own 
isolated water supply and the water 
shed of Highland spring is wholly 
upon the home grounds, thus pre- 
cluding the possibility of contamina- 
tion. 

Approaching the sanatorium, the 
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floor-like surface, and here one can 
lounge, sleep, and rest in all the 
quiet and seclusion of den or parlor. 

It was the manifest advantages of 
the site and locality that led to the 
inception of the Highland Spring 
Sanatorium and its instant and con- 
tinuous success unequivocally justi- 
fies its idea and creation. Ample 
as were the accommodations of the 
original structure, when opened as a 
sanatorium in 1900, they quickly 
proved inadequate to the demands, 
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eye of the visitor notes with ardent 
approval the elaborate and tasteful 
arrangement of the spacious grounds, 
rich with their plantings of shrubs, 
trees, and vines which afford through- 
out the season an _ uninterrupted 
wealth of bloom and foliage. Close 
by the buildings is that indispensable 
requisite of such an institution, yet 
rarely supplied, a grove of ample 
dimensions in which are associated 
the deciduous and evergreen trees 
common to New Hampshire. By 
the removal of the underbrush and 
the like the grove has been given a 


Sanat 


and an addition was speedily decided 


upon. That addition is now com- 
pleted, equipped, and _ occupied. 
The architecture of the addition 


blends harmoniously with the origi- 
nal structure so that great as is the 
whole the pleasing home-like aspect 
is not marred in the least. 

Pure colonial is the style of the 
buildings, and this treatment ob- 
tains throughout. The open fire- 
places have mantels of exceptionally 
beautiful designs, and every stair- 


case hall can justly be described as 
grand. 


Parlors, halls,-and libraries 
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are in strict keeping with the purest 
colonial architecture, while the din- 
ing-room with its opening conserva- 
tory and playing fountain is really a 
feature that would be notable in a 
royal palace. Yet never does the 
unrestrained, home-like atmosphere 
disappear. 

A valued feature of the newer part 
of the sanatorium is a solarium or 
The glass sides afford 
the light of the open day and the 
views of every point. The sana- 
torium farm and kitchen gardens and 


sun gallery. 
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university, and during his entire pro- 
fessional life he has made nervous 
and mental diseases a specialty. He 
was later at the head of the widely 
known Adams 
Plain, Mass. 


Nervine, Jamaica 
His Boston office is in 
Warren Chambers, but every patient 
at Highland Spring Sanatorium is 
under his care. 

The resident physician at the Sana- 
torium is A. E. Brownrigg, formerly 


of Concord. Although young in 


years Dr. Brownrigg has gained a 
reputation 


for skill, discernment, 





orchards yield abundant supplies of 
all those things so desired in country 
life. 

The Highland is for 
the reception and care of patients of 


Sanatorium 


either sex ill from any disease except 
those of and 
particularly those of a nervous type, 
organic or functional, and for those 
seeking restoration from the use of 
intoxicants and narcotics. 

Robert T. Edes, M. D., is the 
president and medical director. Dr. 
Edes has a national fame in his pro- 
fession. He was formerly a profes- 
sor in the Medical School of Harvard 


an infectious nature, 


and all round ability that extends 
throughout the state. 

The visitor in Nashua is quick to 
observe that the city abounds in 
notably fine church edifices repre- 
senting the various creeds and de- 
nominations. The unusual size of 
the different churches and their fine 
appearance tell the story of a strong 
and vigorous support, spiritual and 
material, an additional proof that the 
city is typical of all that is best in 
New England life. Nashua is not 
without its Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and as an auxiliary of 
the church is doing a vast amount of 
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work in the city. The home of the 
association is on Temple street, where 
it has among other essentials a fine 
new gymnasium. 

In its municipal organization 
Nashua can take praise to itself 
for the efficiency of its various de- 
partments and especially is this true 
of its fire department. The houses 
and equipments of the department 
are easily among the best in all New 
England. 

That a domestic water supply is of 
first importance in a city all admit, and 
in this respect Nashua is, indeed, for- 
tunate to an extent that simply leaves 
nothing more to be desired, and the 
residents of the city appreciate fully 
their great good fortune. The city’s 
water supply is controlled by a cor- 
poration known as the Pennichuck 
Water Company, and the source is 
wholly which afford 
millions of gallons daily. The water 
is almost absolutely free from foreign 
matter, and as the source 


from springs 


is from 





springs there can be no danger from 
water sheds or 


whatever. 


any contamination 

The diversified nature of Nashua’s 
industrial interests, already referred 
to, is aptly seen in the existence 
there of the plants of several of the 
best known specialties in the coun- 
try. One of the latest of these plants 
and enterprises is the Thermo-Com- 
press company for the manufacture 
of a pad for use in medical practice. 
This pad is the invention of Lyman 
Cheney, a long-time resident of 
and is made of 
prepared all-wool absorbent 
felt, filled with a non-medicated and 
non-medicating material, having the 
peculiar property of retaining heat or 
cold longer than any other known 
substance. 
porated 


Nashua, an espe- 


cially 


The company is incor- 
capitalization of 
$250,000, and besides the home office 
in Odd Fellows’ building, has a main 
office in Tremont building, Boston. 
A detailed story of Nashua's com- 


With a 
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mercial interests would have as one 
of its earliest chapters one dealing 
with the seed business of A. H. Dun- 
lap & Sons, established fifty-one years 
ago by the late Archibald H. Dun- 
lap. The flower, field, and garden 
seeds of this firm are sold through- 
out New England and the Middle 
Atlantic states. The fact that the 
house has passed the half century 
mark is proof of the integrity of its 


commercial life and its wise and 
able management. The present 
head of the house is James H. 


Dunlap. 

The stores and markets of Nashua, 
whether devoted to wholesale, retail, 
or a commission business are, with- 
out exception, of the first order, ard 
offer their patrons all that the mar- 
kets of the afford. A fine 
illustration as to the extent and merit 
of the city’s marts of trade is shown 


world 
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in the store of Frank H. Wingate, 
one of the most successful of 
Nashua’s merchants, and a drug- 
gist widely known throughout New 
Hampshire. Mr. Wingate is a native 
of Somersworth, and before entering 
business on his own account had an 
extensive and valuable preparation. 
He is a natural business man, realiz- 
ing just what the public like in 
business transactions, and thus his 
success. 

That a hotel so equipped and man- 
aged as to be equivalent to a well- 
ordered home is one of the greatest 
material advantages to a community 
The 
traveling public is inclined to speak 
ill or favorably of a town or city ac- 
cording as a well or indifferently kept 
hotel is found. Thus it is that the 
business interests of a city are keenly 


in general, all acknowledge. 


alive to the necessity of an attrac- 





fF. H.W 
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tively managed public house. In 
the Tremont House Nashua has a 
hotel the skilful management of 
which is not only appreciated by the 
traveling public but by the people of 
the city as well. Now under the 
management of Messrs. Graham and 
Bell the house, like an intelligently 
conducted business interest, grows iu 
the volume of its business and in 
popular esteem. The location of the 
house is admirable as it is in the very 
heart of the business part of the city, 
the corner of Main and Pearl streets. 
Across Main and at the head of East 
Pearl street is the starting point of 
the Nashua and Lowell trolley line. 
All the local electric lines pass the 
hotel, and there are direct routes to 
all the railroad stations. As to con- 
veniences for easy and prompt com- 
munication to every point the loca- 
tion of the house could not be bet- 
tered. 

Balconies of pleasing architectural 
design are a feature of the first story 
front while a deep covered veranda 
extends the entire width of the sec- 
ond story. Hanging flower gardens 
add to the beauty and attractiveness 
of this veranda. The staircase halls 
throughout the building are spacious 


and tastefully decorated. The house 
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is admirably heated and lighted and 
has connected a commodious billiard 
hall, and in the building adjoining 
on Pearl street the 
House stables. 

The dining-room of the hotel ac- 
commodates one hundred and fifty 
guests at a sitting. 


are Tremont 


The cuisine and 
service are such as meet the require- 
ments of the most exacting guests. 
Graham and Bell are not 
only practical hotel men, but are suc- 
cessful men of affairs in general, a 


Messrs. 


fact that increases their efficiency as 
landlords. 
Thomas F. the senior 
partner, was born in Lowell, January 
10, 1854, the son of James and Han- 
nah (Keiley) Graham. His school 
days ended when he was only eleven 
years old, after which he went to 
work 


Graham, 


in a woolen mill in Lowell. 


After an employment of several years 
among carding machines and looms 
young Graham wandered to the then 





Thomas F. Graham 
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far West, remaining in this indefi- 
six or seven 
years when he returned to Massa- 
chusetts, settling in the old town of 
Pepperell. 


nite region for some 


In course of time he became the 
owner of the old Prescott House, and 
so successful was he as a landlord 
that he eventually became the owner 
of the New Prescott House, of which 
he still owner. 
Last December Mr. Graham bought 


continues the sole 
the Tremont House, and on January 
1, 1902, he formed a partnership with 
Dr. Frank Bell in its management, 
each partner holding a half interest 
in the house. 

All the financial wealth that Mr. 
Graham had when he bought the 
old Prescott House in Pepperell was 
$500, but to-day he is the holder of 
a considerable real estate in Pepperell 
and Nashua. He is an ardent lover 
of a good horse, and is to-day the 
owner of Boralight, 2.18'> at Wor- 
cester in July last. 

Frank Bell, D. D. S., is one of the 
best known citizens of southern New 
Hampshire, for prior to his engaging 
in the hotel business on January 1, 
1902, he was a practising dentist, 
and as such he gained an exceptional 
success. Born in the adjoining town 
of Hollis he 


his 


may be said to have 


identified with 
Nashua’s life. He was the son of 
John C. and Sarah A. Bell, 
and is a grandson of Judge Charles 
sell of Vermont. Born September 
8, 1847, it will be seen that Dr. Bell 
is as yet in his prime. After attend- 
ing the schools of Hollis and Mont 
Vernon academy one year he entered 
the Maryland 


passed years 


(Dow) 


Institute of Design, 
Baltimore, and pursued a five years’ 
course. Possessing a marked predi- 
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lection for mechanics he learned the 
machinist’s trade on 
Nashua. 


returning to 
Later he became a stu- 
dent in dentistry, and in this profes- 
sion his mechanical bent served him 
to most excellent purpose. 


He was 





first a student of the late Dr. Lock 
at the Harvard Dental 
As a practising dentist his 
success was instant and most marked. 


and then 


school. 


He was one of the first dentists in 
the country to use laughing gas for 
the painless extraction of teeth and 
he taught its use in various New 
England states. For sometime Dr. 
Bell was the traveling agent for the 
Champion Card and Paper Company 
of Pepperell. 
Miss 
lis. 


He married, in 1884, 
Fannie W. Wright of Hol- 


Dr. Bell is a thirty-second degree 
Mason, a Knight Templar, and a 
member of the Guards, and other 
clubs of the city. 




















The Nashua School of Music, of 
which Mrs. Ethel Blood Ingram is 
the director, is the only institution 
of its kind in New Hampshire. Mrs. 
Ingram, although young as years 
count, has had an invaluable train- 
ing in her profession and, best of all, 
she has that inestimable trait in a 
teacher, the faculty to impart knowl- 
edge to others. Her school curricu- 
lum includes music, both vocal and 
instrumental, elocution, and physical 
culture. The various rooms of the 
school are pleasantly arranged and 
completely equipped. A _ flattering 
and deserved success is the record of 
the school from the start. 

A noticeable feature of Nashua 
life is its number of young men be- 
longing to the legal profession, and 
it cannot be other than interesting to 
watch the coming career of some of 
these members of ‘the Hillsborough 
county bar. In Harry P. Greeley 
the city has a young man and lawyer 
in whom it takes justifiable and 
natural pride, and of whom it is pre- 
dicted much will be heard in the 
future. He is a native of the city, 
born March 21, 1874, the son of 
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Onslow S. and Gertrude E. (Parker) 
Greeley. He attended the public 
schools of Nashua, graduating from 
its high school in 1893. 
Amherst college with 
‘94 he 


Entering 
the class of 
remained there three years 
and was then enrolled as a student in 
the law school of Boston university. 
In this institution he completed a 
prescribed three years’ course of 
study in two years. From the law 
school he entered the office of Hon. 
Charles J. Hamblett of Nashua, and 
in March, 1899, he was admitted to 
the bar. In January, 1900, he was 
city solicitor, and to this 
office he was unanimously reélected 
in 1901. When at Amherst Mr. 
Greeley was one of the editors of 
the college Literary Monthly, a po- 
sition attained by a competition 
opened to the entire college mem- 


elected 


bership. He won a Nashua High 
School medal for excellence in 
scholarship. He is in college fra- 


ternities a member of the Delta Upsi- 





Harry P. Greeley. 
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lon member of the 
Nashua Boat club, and a Republi- 
can in politics. 

In John H. Field Nashua has one 
of its most conspicuous and popular 


society, is a 


citizens, and the world at large one 
in whom is seen the splendid oppor- 
tunities and that the 
country affords the boy of activity, 

Mr. 
lower 
1893, 
He was 


possibilities 


perseverance, and self-reliance. 
Field was a member of the 
branch of the legislature in 
and of the senate in 
the 


Manchester, 


1399. 
born in village of Amoskeag, 
August the 
son of John and Mary A. Field. At 
nine years of age young Field went 
to work in a mill. In 
fifteen years old, he removed with his 
parents to Nashua, and his first work 
in the Gate city was in the boot and 
shoe factory of the Estabrook-Ander- 
son Company. He improved his 
spare hours both in Amoskeag and 
Nashua by attending evening and 
private school, and in time gained 


1858, 


29, 


1875, when 


an education that has been of the 
most practical advantage to him. 


Eventually he entered the grocery 
store of the late Catherine Sullivan, 
then as now, one of the largest in 
the city, and in time became man- 
ager of the store. He has served 
two terms as alderman from Ward 8, 
and for six years past has been a 
member of the Republican State Cen- 
tral committee. When in the state 
Field was a member of 
the committees on industrial school, 
corporations, and banks. He is at 
present a valued member of the 
Nashua school board. He is a mem- 
ber of the Knights of Columbus, was 
one of the building committee of the 
just completed O'Donnell memorial 
of the A. O. H., is a director of the 


senate Mr. 
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Indian Head National bank, trustee 
of the Nashua Institution for Sav- 
ings, president of the Nashua Coop- 
erative Iron foundry, and director in 
the Nashua Building and Loan asso- 
ciation. In 1882 he married Miss 





Catherine Sullivan. 
children—one girl 


They have five 
and four boys. 
Mary, the daughter, is a member of 
sophomore class in Wellesley college. 

Tilson D. Fuller, the Water street 
granite and marble manufacturer, is 
one of those successful business men 
of Nashua who belong to the city by 
adoption, for the city has attracted to 
itself much of the best young blood 
of the country. He has made his 
own way in the world of business 
and has done so in a most signal 
manner. Born in Ellenburg, N. Y., 
July 7, 1856, the son of R. M. and 
H. F. Fuller, he passed his earlier 
boyhood days in the common school 
of his native Ellenburg, but by the 
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time he was twenty years of age had 
learned the marble cutters’ trade and 


then set out as a journeyman. 
Reaching Nashua he obtained a 


situation and ere long became fore- 
man of a shop, a position he held for 
sixteen years. He next formed a 
copartnership with H. F. Winslow 
as manufacturers of marble and gran- 
ite monumental work. This copart- 
nership was dissolved, and January, 
1901, Mr. Fuller established a busi- 
ness on his own account, and his 
works are at present among the larg- 
est of their kind in New Hampshire. 
His designs for monuments and 
cemetery work are to a material ex- 
tent original and exclusive, and his 
designs have met an instant appre- 
ciation. In 1891 Mr. Fuller served 
in the common council of the Nashua 
city government, and in 
was an alderman. In 1895 he wasa 
member of the legislature. He is a 
Mason and an Odd Fellow. 


1892-'93 


There are few households in all 
southern New Hampshire that do 
not know by reputation, at least, the 
name ‘‘Glenton, photographer,’’ as 
for the past thirty years portraits 
with this impress upon them have 


found their way into almost countless 





homes. Frederica Glenton, owner 
of the studios in question, was born 
in Nicaragua, Central America, 
April 27, 1850, of English and Span- 
When four years old 
he was brought to New York state, 
where he remained four years. He 
then returned to Nicaragua and lived 
there till sixteen years of age, when 
he came to the United States, and 
He at- 
tended the high school in Lancaster, 
Mass., and later studied photography 
with the late John A. Whipple of 
Boston, in his day one of the most 
successful photographers in the coun- 
try. From the Whipple studios he 


ish parents. 


this time to Massachusetts. 
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came to Nashua and entered the em- 
ploy of E. W. Johnson, whom he 
later bought out, and has since con- 
ducted business on his own account. 
He is identified with many interests 
that go to make up all that is best in 
Nashua’s material life. 

John H. Thompson of Cole, 
Thompson & Co., printers and blank 
book manufacturers, has thus far in 
life attained a success that bespeaks 
the possession of qualities that ‘rep- 
resent the well trained man of affairs. 
He was born in Holderness, the son 
of John C. and Charlotte H. Thomp- 





the 
St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., where he attended the common 
schools, and at St. Johnsbury acad- 
emy, graduating therefrom in the 
class of 1885. He then went to 
Nashua and served an apprentice- 
ship to the printer's trade. In No- 


childhood 


his 


son. In early 


family removed to 
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vember, 1899, he joined with Frank 
E. Cole of Nashua and Herbert C. 
Hyde of Manchester, and formed 
the copartnership of Cole, Thomp- 
son & Co. The firm does all kinds 
of printing, book binding, and the 
production of blank books. In 1890 
Mr. Thompson married Miss Cora E. 
Fellows of Concord. 

It is a notable fact that the largest 
strictly real estate office in New 
Hampshire is in Nashua, and that 
its owner is a young man of only 
twenty-three years. Going imme- 
diately from the Nashua High school 
to a real estate office of his own, 
without money, yet known and re- 
spected by hosts of people, William 
H. Anderson has in the few brief 
years of his business career built up 
a business that is well nigh phenome- 
nal in its extent and volume. He 
was born in Londonderry in 1878, 


the son of John W. and Edna An- 
When the subject of this 


derson. 
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sketch 
family removed to Nashua. 
derson’s offices 


old the 
Mr. An- 
are in Goodrich 
block, Main street, and are admir- 
ably arranged and equipped for their 
special purpose. 

Frank A. Gray, proprietor of the 
Tremont House stables, is a popular 
and esteemed 


was ten years 


Nashua. 
He is one of those men who inspires 
confidence for he is sincere, and at 
all times a gentleman. His native 
place was Milford, Mass., and his 
parents were Charles A. and Sarah 
A. Gray. While young Gray was 
still in his infancy the family re- 
moved to Nashua and in course of 
time the son became a pupil in the 
city’s schools. While yet in the 
grammar department he was ordered 
to leave school by the family physi- 
cian because of a tendency to con- 
sumption. He did so and by fur- 
ther advice of the family doctor he 
secured employment in a_ livery 


citizen of 


stable, and as employé and _ proprie- 
tor this has been his life-work. At 
this time Mr. Gray shows not a trace 
of a consumptive tendency, but is 


robust, hale, and energetic. He 
was born September 5, 1857. He 


has been the owner of the Tremont 
House the largest in the 
city, for three years. He is promi- 
nent in local Odd Fellowship, and a 
member of the Improved Order of 
Red ‘Men. 

Veterinary surgery is also repre- 
sented in Nashua by Dr. William 
Trafton Russell, who was 


stables, 


born in 
Providence, R. I., January 7, 
the son of John A. and Geraldine 
A. (Reynolds) Russell. When five 
years old the family removed to 


Fitchburg, Mass., in which city the 


1869, 


family lived for two years, and 
thence took up a _ residence in 
Nashua. After passing the differ- 


ent grades of the public schools and 
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graduating from the Nashua High 
young Russell entered the Eastman 
business school and obtained a com- 
plete business training. Returning 
to New Hampshire he became a stu- 
dent in veterinary surgery in the of- 
fice of Dr. F. C. Wilkinson, Clare- 
mont, staying there for three years. 
He next entered the Ontario College 
of Veterinary Surgery and received 
his diploma in the class of 1888. 
Immediately upon his graduation he 
returned to Nashua and opened an 
office and has continued practice in 
the city to this day. Thoroughly 
grounded as he was in the theory 
and practice of his profession his 
success was instant and has gained 
steadily from the start. In more re- 
cent years he has become extensively 
known throughout the state by his 
official connection with the commis- 
sion appointed to stamp out the dis- 
tuberculosis, in cattle. The 
celerity and completeness with which 
their work was accomplished won for 
the men who did the work many 
commendations, and it was done at 
less than one third the cost per head 
that a like work was done in Massa- 
chusetts. Dr. Russell served as the 
first president of the New Hampshire 
Association of Veterinary Surgeons. 


ease, 


He is active and vrominent in Odd 
Fellowship and takes a lively inter- 
est in all designed to promote the 
city’s welfare. 

H. C. Lintott, the present alder- 
man from Ward 7 in Nashua’s city 
government, is in business a dealer in 
bicycles, athletic goods and grapho- 
phones. His is the largest store of 
the kind in the city and among the 
cycling fraternity of the state Mr. 
Lintott is extremely popular. He 
has all those traits of character so 
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desirable in a merchant, and holds 
the confidence and esteem of the 
purchasing public. He is a member 
of the fire department, the Forest- 
ers, Knights of Pythias, and Odd 
Fellows. 





One hears much in these days of 


that strenuous life, originally urged 
upon mankind by Homer in his im- 
mortal poems; then the admonition 
was forgotten until revived by the 
present strenuous president of the 
country. But this land was always 
the scene of the strenuous life and of 
the heroic. Inthe days of the Civil 
war between the states there were as 
heroic examples of patriotism and 
devotion to country as were ever wit- 
nessed in all the ages. 
Many were the boys in their teens 
who promptly laid aside their books 
and hastened to the defense of the 
flag and the integrity of the country, 
and of these there were few who 


performed more arduous service or 


by-gone 
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achieved a more brilliant record than 
Elbridge J. Copp, who, since 1879, 
has had continuous service as the 
register of probate of Hillsborough 
county. His has been the strenuous 
life since his boyhood days, and the 





c E. J. Copy 


record of his life will ever constitute 
a conspicuous page in Nashua’s his- 
tory. Born in Warren, July 22, 
1844, the son of Joseph M. and Han- 
nah B. (Brown) Copp, he is de- 
scended on the maternal side from 
Gen. Israel Putnam of Revolutionary 
fame, a fact that may account for 
that martial spirit so pronounced in 
his career. When young Copp was 
a mere infant the family removed to 
Nashua, and the city has ever re- 
mained the family home. He at- 
tended the common schools, entered 
the high school, but left that insti- 
tution at the outbreak of the war to 
enlist in Company F, of the Third 
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New Hampshire infantry. He served 
as a private until early in 1862, when 
he was promoted to sergeant major 
of his regiment. It was no political 
influence that secured the promotion 
for the young soldier, but merit and 
fitness alone. He served only a short 
time as sergeant-major, when he was 
promoted again this time to a second 
lieutenancy. At the time he received 
his first commission he was barely 
eighteen years old, and he has the 
enviable distinction of having been 
the youngest commissioned officer in 
the service from New Hampshire. 
Soon after receiving his commis- 
sion as second lieutenant he was de- 
tailed as acting adjutant, and, in 
1863, following the siege of Charles- 
ton, S. C., he was commissioned ad- 
jutant of the regiment. At the bat- 
tle of Drury’s Bluff Adjutant Copp 
was shot through the shoulder, the 
wound having been severe. 
had 


Hardly 
healed before he 
went into the battle of Deep Bottom 
and once again he was shot, this time 
through the body. He was carried 
off the field under fire by order of 
Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, command- 
ing the brigade. 


this wound 


The wound was 
thought at the time to have been 
mortal, but the care he received in 
the Chesapeake hospital brought him 
through. At the close of the war he 
engaged in the book business with 
his brother, Captain Copp of the 
Seventh New Hampshire Infantry. 
Later he traveled West in the book 
and stationery business. In 1879 he 
was elected register of probate, and 
has served as such to this day. In 
1878 a new military company was 
formed in Nashua, and of this he 
was elected captain. Then he be- 
came successively major, lieutenant- 
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colonel, and colonel of the regiment, 
filling the 
five years. 

Colonel Copp conceived the idea of 
an armory in Nashua, and through 
his efforts a company with a capi- 
talization of 
He devoted his time, 
thought to the 


last named position for 


was formed. 
energy, and 
construction of the 
building, and it stands to-day one of 


$30,000 


the most attractive buildings of its 
kind in England. Colonel 
Copp is identified with the G. A. R., 
the Loyal Department of 
Massachusetts, the Masons, and Odd 
Fellows. In 


New 
Legion 


1869 he married Miss 
S. Eliza White, daughter of James 
White, ‘the noted builder. 
Two daughters were born to them. 
Mrs. Copp died in 1893. 


bridge 


It can be said without exaggeration 
that there is not in all New England 
a more courteous and efficient city 
clerk than the present incumbent of 
that office in Nashua, George B. 





George B. Bowler 


~! 
un 











He was 


3owler. born in Lynn, 
Mass., the son of Rev. George Bow- 
ler. For many years prior to his 
election as city clerk he was identi- 
fied with the commercial interests of 
the city. veteran of the 
Civil War, served in the 
Forty-sixth Massachusetts regiment. 
He is a past master of Ancient York 
lodge, A. F. 
St. George commandery, 
Knights Templar, member of E. A. 
Raymond consistory, A. and A. 
Scottish Rite Masonry. 

In Col. Dana W. King Nashua 
and the state of New Hampshire 
have one of their most respected citi- 
zens. For nearly thirty-five years 
he has been the register of deeds for 
Hillsborough county, and in Grand 
Army circles there is no more popu- 
lar name. 
sketch of 


He is a 
having 


and A. M., past com- 
mander 


To write an adequate 
Colonel King’s career 
would fill a book and every page 
would be one of interest and teem 
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with instruction. It was in the war 
between the states that he obtained 
his title, and he won it by sheer 
merit, valor, and proven ability. 
He was one who came up from the 
ranks, one of the kind of men that 
the first Napoleon selected to com- 
mand the divisions of his army. He 
is now seventy, and, while suffering 
from the wounds and scars of battle 
he is yet erect, and his army of 
friends hope that he will be spared 
to them for yearsto come. He isa 
native of Alstead, but since early 
manhood Nashua has been his home. 
He was among the first to respond to 
the first call of President Lincoln, 
and was enrolled as a member of the 
First New Hampshire Infantry. He 
returned from his three months’ ser- 
vice as a corporal, and reénlisting, 
was commissioned second lieutenant 
in the Eighth New Hampshire regi- 
ment, an organization that saw terri- 
ble service almost from start to finish. 
He ultimately became a captain and 











then lieutenant-colonel of his regi- 
ment. After four and a half years’ 
service Colonel King returned home 
with the remnant of his regiment, 
the whole command consisting of 
one hundred and ninety-eight men 
out of more than eighteen hundred 
that had served in its ranks. At the 
battle of Sabine Cross Roads he was 
wounded and taken prisoner. He 
endured the privations of a prisoner 
for seven months. Colonel King is 
one of the most generous among 
men, warm-hearted and sympathetic. 
He is in all respects a splendid ex- 
ponent of good citizenship. 





t.€.S W 


The military spirit prevails in 
Nashua to-day as of yore. The city 
has three militia companies, consti- 
tuting a portion of the First Infan- 
try, New Hampshire National Guard. 
These companies are E, I, and M. 
The captain of company E is Ernest 
S. Woods, a veteran of the Spanish 
War, he having commanded a com- 
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pany in that conflict. A native of 
Nashua, he is a graduate of its high 
school and as a student was a charter 
member and officer in its corps of 
cadets. 


He has served in the militia 
since 1888, having attained his pres- 
ent position step by step, and thus is 





a thoroughly trained soldier. In 
business he is a grocer, having suc- 
ceeded to the extensive business of his 
father, the late B. S. Woods. He is 
an Odd Fellow and captain of canton 
in the Patriarchs Militant. 

The captain of Company I is Mark 
Hodge, now only twenty-seven years 
He 
has held that position for three years, 


old, but every inch a soldier. 


and at the time of his election was 


~I 
| 





the youngest commissioned officer in 


the state militia. 
Eaton, P. Q., 


He is a native of 
and was born October 
21, 1875. Nashua in 
1894 he joined the Na- 
tional Guard in the same company of 
His first 
promotion was as sergeant, and from 


He went to 
i89o1. In 
which he is now captain. 
that to the captaincy. He served in 
the Spanish War as a member of the 
Franklin company. His company 
has led the entire National Guard in 
the number of its credits for profi- 
ciency. 

The captain of Company M is 
C. H. Barker, treasurer of the F. O. 
Ray Company, contractors for plumb- 
ing, heating, work. 
Captain Barker has come up from 
the ranks and is held in high esteem 
by his many friends and citizens in 
general. 


and electrical 











LOVE. 


By Ormsby A. Court. 
Through childhood’s happy hours we played ; 
How dear the mem’ries of it throng, 
For grief ne’er crossed the paths we strayed, 
And life was one gay, endless song. 


In youth, we met again, to love, 

To live, and long, unsatisfied, 
Until ’t was whispered from above, 

‘* Together thou shalt now abide.’’ 


Long years life’s tale hath well revealed, 
Yet hand in hand we ramble still, 
With life a sunlit, posied field, 
For love’s caress hath yet a thrill. 


THEOCRITUS. 
By Bela Chapin. 


Upon the fair Sicilian shore, 
On Syracusian plains, 
A bard of fame arose of yore, 
Who sang sweet rustic strains ; 
With oaten pipe or rural reed 
He was to nature true indeed. 


With harp attuned to sylvan themes 
He sang of shepherd's loves ; 

Of moaning pines and gliding streams, 
Of larks and turtle-doves ; 

Of tawny bees and fragrant flowers, 

Of vineyards rich and leafy bowers. 


Down the smooth rock we seem to hear 
The rapid streamlet glide, 

And from the pine trees, standing near 
The rough of summer tide. 

The rising south wind’s whisper seems 

To curl the sedgy fringed streams. 
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Bright pictures from a sunny clime, 
The promptings of the Doric muse, 
Sweet idyls of an ancient time, 
By him who drank of Arathuse, 
In future years as in the past, 
Theocritus, thy fame shall last. 


A LEGEND OF WINNIPESAUKEE. 
By L. F. H. Frost. 


Full many a weary year ago, 

Ere white men came to plow and sow 
The land they call the Granite state 
(Home of the noble and the great), 
A beauteous Naiad, fair and wild 

As any wayward, petted child, 
Sought for herself a home to make 
Beneath the waters of some lake. 


She wandered till at last she found 

A valley closely nestled down 

Among the hills. ‘‘ Now here,’’ said she, 
‘*T’ll make my mansion broad and free.’’ 
Her mantle, then, she quickly took 

And spread it at the mountain’s foot ; 
When lo! through valley far and near, 
The element we call a tear. 


Here, many a long and happy year, 
The Naiad dwelt without a fear ; 

And last within her palace deep 

The water spirit fell asleep. 

Now mortals claim her cherished home, 
And freely use it as their own ; 

Where late the Naiad danced and sung, 
The steamboat’s signal bell is rung. 


They tell us that the lake’s fair breast 
Seems sometimes to be ill at rest ; 

While ’mid the hills, all still and lone, 
The night winds make a sullen moan ; 
And angry billows come and go, 

Their faces pale, ah! white as snow, 

As sadly watch they where she sleeps,— 
The Naiad’s ashes at their feet. 
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By Fohn 


HIS is a slight sketch, not a 
formal memoir, of Dr. 
ton. 


Bou- 
It only gives glimpses 
of him. I try to describe him 
from my personal recollections of the 
He 
a many-sided man, sympathetic and 
helpful in all that affected the general 
welfare. 


early part of his ministry. was 


I have chiefly dwelt on his 
supreme services as pastor and his- 
torian, alluding briefly to other mat- 
ters, and leaving much to be inferred. 
It is an attempted portrayal of char- 
acter by some striking examples. His 
special fitness and all-round ability 
appeared in his important work on the 
town school committee for fourteen 
years, and also as president of the 
Concord academy trustees. Later on 
he displayed the same rare qualities on 
a higher level, as trustee of Dartmouth 
college between 1840-'77. He wasa 
warm friend of every philanthropic en- 
terprise. His early and constant inter- 
est in the State Asylum for the Insane 
is a case in point. ‘70 he 
was its chaplain. During the Civil 
War his fervid patriotism and intense 
energy, in words and acts, were pow- 
erful stimulants of public opinion to 
save the Union and abolish slavery. 
He had a shrewd prescience of ben- 
efits possible to the community from 
new and sound ideas of improvement 
and progress, and aided them as best 
he could. It is merely a question of 
multiplying illustrations. Only a 
few out of the many could be clearly 


From 1867 


' This sketch of the character and life work of Dr 
of the First Congregational church, Concord, April 
Bouton). 


NATHANIEL 


BOUTON, D. D.' 


Bell Bouton 


shown within the narrow limits of this 
paper. 


In the language of Waverley, “‘ ’tis 


sixty years since.’’ In going back to 
about 1840, as a starting point, I be- 
gin in the middle of my story ex- 
pressly to make it short, while avail- 
ing myself of a novel and interesting 
background. is the Old 
North the time Sunday 
morning in early June. The great 
open space in which the church stands 
is covered with grass studded with 
buttercups and daisies, and shadowed 
by giant elms in full leaf. 

The sexton is ringing the heavy 
bell, ‘‘ setting ’’ it occasionally on its 
head and taking care that the rope 
doesn’t pull him off his feet. He 
looks through the doorway and sees a 
little procession rapidly approaching. 
Then he stops his jigs and flourishes 
and begins to toll. The sharp stac- 
cato notes seem to be saying, ‘‘ time 
is up, now or never.’’ Idlers loung- 
ing in the sunshine take the hint and 
enter the church by a liberal choice 
of three doors—the main one in front 
and two in the rear—a convenient 
arrangement for slipping in and out 
quite unobserved. The little proces- 
sion consists of the minister, his wife, 
and such of his children as are able 
to walk the half mile from their house 
at his own gait, which is lively. He 
is a medium-sized man, spare and 
sinewy, with a clean-shaven face, reg- 


The scene 
Church ; 


Bouton, by his son, was read at the evening service 
27, 1902, by Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke (Martha Cilley 
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ular features, piercing gray blue eyes, 
and shaggy eyebrows. Bismarck had 
a pair just like them. If they signify 
strength of will and tenacity of pur- 
pose, then they were not put on either 
face in vain. The minister wears a 
long, flowing, shiny surplice, beneath 
which may be seen a black suit, not 
very new, but neatly kept. His vest 
is cut clerical fashion, and the neck- 
cloth is a thick fold of white with no 
visible tie. 

He springs, rather than walks, up 
the steps leading to the great double 
door which is invitingly wide open. 
He strides along the broad center 
aisle; and one feels that he would 
skip up the winding stairs which lead 
to his elevated pulpit but for the offi- 
cial dignity imposed on him. Mean- 
while, the family march to the front 
left-hand pew. There they are in the 
full blaze of observation and try to 
look unconscious of it. The occu- 
pant of the pulpit from his high posi- 
tion commands a good view of the 
whole house. He is almost on a level 
with the galleries which slope steeply 
toward the roof. Exactly over his 
head is a huge sounding board, sus- 
pended from the ceiling by a thick 
iron rod. It makes one’s flesh creep 
to think what would happen if this 
should fall! Many windows light up 
the interior so that he can peer into 
all the nooks and corners, which he 
proceeds to do. His swift glance 
takes in every face, old or young, the 
owner of which he can call by name, 
and give his pedigree if required. 
He unerringly detects a stranger. If 
the unknown is a man of intelligent 
appearance and attentive and within 
short range, he will think that a part 
of the sermon is preached at him 
point blank. 
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The house holds about 750 people. 
It has already thrown off swarms to 
the South and West Concord 
churches. They are both flourishing 
colonies from the parent hive. But 
there is still a goodly attendance. 
The floor pews are full and the galle- 
ries show few vacancies. 

Now the bell has ceased to toll. 
The latest probable comer has ar- 
rived. The service begins. It differs 
but slightly from the order at present 
observed in many smaller churches of 
the same communion. The heart of 
the pastor shows in his face as he 
utters the short prayer. It is rapt 
and serious as of one who communes 
with God. His voice is tremulous 
and petitioning, but clear and well 
pitched and heard by everybody. He 
knows that a deaf old man is seated 
in the railed space immediately under 
the pulpit, this being a reservation 
for the aged and infirm, and that he 
is making an ear-shell of his right 
hand. 

The hymns sung are from the old 
collection, in which Dodridge, Watts, 
Montgomery, and Cowper are the star 
lyrists. The tunes may be Mear, 
Balerma, Boylston, Greenville, Ge- 
neva, Coronation, and the like. 
Though now out-worn by use, both 
words and music have never been 
surpassed for devotional effect. 

The tuning fork of the leader strikes 
the pitch like the magnified hum of a 
bumble-bee. He says ‘‘do, re, mi, 
and his little band responds. 
The man with the bass viol makes 
wild dabs at the strings. Harvey 
Jewell, or perhaps it is McCutcheon 
conducting the music, lifts up his 
tenor voice. Scattered among the 
audience are scores of persons who 
know the hymns and tunes by heart. 


’ 


sing,’ 
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They think themselves, and perhaps 
they are, as good singers as those be- 
hind the red baize curtains up there. 
About the second line they strike in 
with great power and are soon re- 
enforced by hundreds more who think 
they can sing, but cannot. 

The 


result is a ‘‘joyful noise’’ 
indeed. It is allthe sametothe min- 
ister. Never mind the discord, or the 


unbalanced parts! He hears only 
voices vehemently praising the Lord, 
and he knows they mean well. All 
defects have their compensation, and 
this scanty knowledge of music saves 
him from collisions with the choir. 
For the choir, as everybody knows, 
has the possibilities of a hornet’s nest 
when molested by clergymen. A 
happy family indeed ! 

A scriptural reading follows, with 
a word of explanation injected, where 
one is really needed to shed light on 
some obscurity shared by the minister 
with his hearers. He assumes always 
that they know a little more than they 
really do. Then the long prayer; 
then a second hymn and the event, 
the sermon, is in order. 
Morrill clears his throat 
and takes a lozenge. 


Deacon 
Richard Brad- 
ley (if he is not a deacon he ought to 
be) straightens himself in his seat and 
sets a conspicuous example of alert 
attention. There is a rustle all over 
the house as of skirts being adjusted, 
and a little clatter of footstools being 
comfortably fixed. 

When all is quiet, and not till then, 
His 
sermon is written and lies before him, 
spread out on the pages of a great 
open Bible. He gives out the text 
slowly, and in a very distinct voice. 
He repeats it. This is a piece of pure 
kindness for the benefit of young per- 


the minister rises to preach. 
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sons who may be asked when they 
get home what the text was. His 
own children, however young, are 
expected to remember that much. 
But I regret to say that it sometimes 
evaporated on the way home. 

No matter what the sermon is about. 
I am not here to repeat it to you. It 
is doctrinal, for sure, after the fashion 
of the period, which was set by the 
pews no less than by the pulpit. The 
people wanted no other kind ; and to 
them no other kind was ‘‘just as 
good.’’ And I am bound to say 
demand was fully supplied. 
‘* Sound doctrine is the basis of sound 
piety ’’ is the motto of the preacher 
is discoursing this fine June 
morning in the Old North Church. 
For himself, he fully believes in it. 
Nobody doubts that. And whatever 
fate may overtake it in later skeptical 
days, it is now, in 1840, accepted 
without question by the audience. 
Evolution is not yet discovered. The 
higher criticism is unknown. The 
pastor and his flock are not plagued 
by problems which are soon to shake 
the foundations of belief. 

The sermon, therefore, is not so 
much an argument to convince, as a 
restatement of points to refresh the 
memory. As currants in a bun, or 
raisins in a pudding, so it is stocked 
with Bible quotations. It rests on 
these and is buttressed and built up 
by them. Grant the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible, which had few chal- 
lenges sixty years since, and lo! the 
doctrine is demonstrated whatever it 
is. And so text is heaped upon text 
and proof upon proof. Deacon Mor- 
rill coughs loudly as if in approval 
and takes another lozenge. Richard 
Bradley looks about him as if he saw 
an imaginary objector where none ex- 


their 


who 
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ists, and seems to say ‘‘ that settles it.’’ 
At intervals there is a mitigation of 
logical severity in the shape of fervent 
personal appeals; and there is much 
reverent dwelling on the abounding 
grace of God. With plenty of strong 
meat for men there is a reasonable 
provision of milk for babes and suck- 
lings. The pastoral and the paternal 
are happily blended. 

Sermons of the day are divided into 
parts, as firstly, secondly, thirdly, etc. 
These cease with ‘‘in conclusion,’’ 
with perhaps “ finally,’’ succeeded 
possibly by ‘‘lastly.’’ Till that sig- 
nal is given audiences don’t know 
where they are. There never is a 
fourteenthly. That is an invention 
of the humorists. And, so far from 
being an hour and a half long, which 
ancient chroniclers say used to be the 
regulation length, this sermon is not 
over thirty-five minutes. It is flexi- 
bly constructed, and can be let out or 
taken in as occasion requires. 

The pastor manages his voice skil- 
fully. Itis loud and emphatic in the 
condemnation of sin. But it sinks to 
a whisper when he refers to ‘‘ Sheol’’ 
by the equivalent of the old version. 
He does not conceal the terrors of the 
law, but he never shakes them like a 
stick at his congregation. He ap- 
peals to reason and not to fear, and to 
the heart more than tothe conscience. 
And he does all this in plain English 
which everybody understands. There 
is no “‘ fine writings,’’ so called, and 
never a touch of pedantry. His ges- 
tures are few and simple, but his arm 
cuts the air quickly. Somehow, in 
all he says and does, he gives out the 
impression of fervent piety, trans- 
parent sincerity, and of a great reserve 
of nerve force, carefully bitted and 
curbed, to avoid excess in language 
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And this is the true view 
of him—of which more hereafter. 

This is but a rough presentment of 
my honored father, Rev. Nathaniel 
Bouton (he had not then received his 
Doctorate from Dartmouth college), 
as he appeared in the prime of life, 
and about the fifteenth year of his 
ministry. 


and action. 


The interval for lunch in summer 
on Sunday was an hour and a half. 
Some of the worshipers from a dis- 
tance brought their doughnuts, cook- 
ies, and turnovers with them and re- 
galed themselves in the church, or on 
the doorsteps, or on the grass under 
the elms, or in the graveyard, which 
was always a favorite resort. Many 
dropped in on their hospitable friends 
in the neighborhood, sure of welcome 
in those primitive days. But the 
great majority walked to their own 
homes for the midday ‘‘ snack,’’ and 
my father and his little troupe among 
them. With everybody it was less 
a meal than an appetizer. For the 
dinner of the day was set for three and 
a half to four o’clock, and that house- 
hold was poor indeed which did not 
make a satisfying repast of it. Even 
now, looking back through an end- 
less vista of fable d’hote dinners, in 
clubland and elsewhere, under many 
skies, I do not recall the production 
of any chef comparable for downright 
relish with the square Sunday meal 
of my childhood. Attribute all you 
please to youthful appetite and os- 
trich-like digestion. I concede your 


point ; and yet I maintain, against all 
comers, that the old-fashioned Sunday 
dinner was fit for a king—if the king 
was very hungry. 

But in my encomiums on this feast, 
as it lies embalmed in my memory, I 
am losing the sequence of things. 
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For, before these excellent dinners 
can be eaten, there must be a second 
service at the Old North, to make 
one feel that he has done his whole 
duty, and to put a razor-edge on his 
appetite. The afternoon service was 
of the morning pattern with possibly 
a shade less of doctrine; and it was 
not quite so long. The old standbys 
—the pillars of the church—were al- 
ways on hand. It was never the 
elders who found the easiest excuses 
for absence. As for the contingent 
from East Concord and other out-ly- 
ing parts, it could be depended on. 
Its members had come three or four 
miles, and nothing less than two 
substantial sermons paid for their 
trouble. 


Apart from this attraction they 
were having a good outing, and 
chats with old friends, and were 


wearing their go-to-meeting clothes, 
and enjoying, in one way and 
another, a kind of oasis, in their 
farmer lives, the monotony of which 
they were glad to break one day in 
seven. If their women folks picked 
up an idea or two in fashion, and the 
men enlarged their knowledge of local 
politics a little, so much the better for 
civilization, which is the hand-maid 
of Christianity. 

Whoever was tired at the close of 
the second service, it was not my 
father. His eye was not dull, his 
voice not husky. He was still obvi- 
ously bridling his nervous energy ; 
and he was good for another hour. 
But he was very hungry and dinner 
loomed large to him as to everybody 
else. His pace was noticeably faster 
as he walked back to the house. 

Now, I am not quite sure about the 
year when my father’s evening service 
was discontinued at the old town 
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hall, on the site of which the present 
city hall stands. He charged himself 
with this third meeting soon after he 
came to Concord, and kept it up many 
years. I have a distinct recollection 
of the hard benches; also of their 
height, which kept my 
touching the floor. 


feet from 
I do not forget 
the dim oil lamps, or their smell, or 
the other odors of the stuffy room. 
If these made me sleepy, that fact ex- 
plains why I do not clearly recall 
what was said and done on these oc- 
casions. I only remember that my 
father always expounded something 
and did it without a text, which was 
a relief to me, as nobody could ask 
me later on what it was. In my men- 
tal gallery is a faint picture of him 
standing behind a table talking glibly 
and moving his arms a little more 
freely than he did in the pulpit. 

He seemed to enjoy his freedom 
from the written page and the sur- 
plice, and spoke with 
warnith. 


evangelical 
His audience was a mys- 
terious composite of day laborers, 
clerks, apprentices, house servants, 
and others whose habits were mostly 
nocturnal. They sometimes filled the 
hall, which would hold two hundred 
persons. They seemed to like his 
off-hand talks, and he certainly liked 
to instruct them in the Christian rudi- 
ments. The whole thing looked so 
easy for him to do, that I used to 
wonder, in my childish way, why he 
wrote any sermons at all, and to wish 
that he would give up the tasks that 
occupied him in his 
Friday and Saturday. 


study every 
For, on those 
days, the children were forbidden to 
race round the house and slide down 
the banisters as usual. 


If this extra service was given up 
prior to 1840, I claim the privilege of 
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poetic license and to treat it as part 
of my father’s Sunday work about 
sixty years since. He was fully equal 
to its demands, had they been made 
upon him, forten or fifteen years after 
that date, so vigorous were his body 
and mind, and so anxious was he to 
preach the gospel to every creature. 
‘* A busy day,’’ you say, ‘‘ and how 
tired the poor man must have been !”’ 
Yet, he went to bed on Sunday less 
fatigued than any week day. It was, 
comparatively speaking, his day of 
rest. For, on Sunday, he snatched a 
respite from the incessant and dis- 
tracting calls upon his time and pa- 
tience from Monday to Saturday, in- 
clusive. Atthe outset of his ministry 
he adopted a plan of rising with the 
sun, which means from four and a 
half to five o’clock in summer, and 
then to walk, or exercise in some way, 
for one hour. He also proposed to 
read the classics an hour a day, with 
dips into philosophy and poetry now 
and then. How long these heroic and 
beautiful resolutions 


broken, I cannot say. 


remained un- 
There are tra- 
ditions that he used to go down to the 
river in the freshness of the morning 
for a swim; and it is quite likely that 
he often walked a mile or two before 
breakfast. But the cares of a house- 
hold and his parochial duties soon 
gave him all the exercise he wanted. 
He sawed and split all the fire-wood 
for the house, from choice, with neat- 
ness and dispatch. In default of a 
hired man he could, and would, do 
the work of the barn; and the horse, 
the cow, and the pig 
plained of his neglect. 


never comi- 


The noble intention of rising with 
the sun was practically commuted to 
getting up at six o’clock. At that 
hour his loud rap and cheery ‘voice 
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were invariably heard at the foot of 
the stairs. It was ‘‘ Come children,’’ 
and they came, the house being run 
on patriarchal principles. As for the 
classics in Greek and Latin, which he 
read with ease, they gathered dust on 
the shelves. Calmet’s ‘‘ Biblical An- 
tiquities,’’ ‘‘ Cruden’s Concordance,’’ 
‘* Scott’s Commentaries,’’ and other 
‘* tools of the trade,’’ so to speak, had 
the call with him. He kept up his 
knowledge of Hebrew, and sometimes, 
at morning prayers he would read 
sonorous passages in that tongue from 
the Psalmist or the Prophets. The 
language seemed to have a majestic 
roll as of distant echoes from the 
thunders of Sinai; and the children 
listened with awe and increased re- 
spect for their parent as he performed 
this feat. For philosophy he drew 
upon himself, and he needed plenty 
of it. He kept no record of engage- 
ments, but carried them all in his 
head, carefully pigeon-holed and la- 
beled, and never forgotten. 

They comprised special evening 
services on week days, district lec- 
tures, Bible classes, inquiry and 
prayer meetings, family conferences, 
and appointments with deacons and 
church committees. If one of his 
parishioners fell sick, he called on 
him; if dying, he stood by his bed- 
side, and officiated at his funeral. As 
president of Concord academy and 
member of the town school board, he 
was active in promoting education. 
In every work of philanthropy and 
rational reform he was called to help 
and never refused. To every man 
and every scheme that promised ben- 
efit to Concord, he was “‘ guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend.’’ At the outset 
of his ministry the Old North was the 
only meeting-house, and so by sen- 
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iority, he was the dean of the clergy, 
and in every associated effort among 
them he was put to the front as 
spokesman. In the dedication of 
Congregational churches far and near, 
or the installation of pastors, he was 
expected to preach the sermon, or 
offer the right hand of fellowship, or 


otherwise assist in launching the en- 
terprise. 
There is a free masonary that 


draws antiquaries together; and it 
was not long before John Farmer 
and Jacob B. Moore, and Philip 
Carrigain and other kindred spirits 
found him out. They often called at 
his house and were glad to enlarge 
their own extensive stock of lore 
from the fund of queer information, 
which he was always picking up in 
his rides and walks about the parish 
and his examination of the oldest in- 
habitants. In return they would tell 
him of anything interesting they had 
seen or heard. It would nowadays 
be called ‘‘swapping stories.’’ His 
thirst for this kind of knowledge was 
insatiable. He could put his finger 
on every old piece of furniture in 
Concord. He would spend hours 
deciphering the crabbed manuscript 
of ancient records. He was particu- 
larly strong in genealogies, and often 
able to supply missing links. He 
had the knack of putting this and 
that together and giving a moral cer- 
tainty to shrewd conjecture. These 
gifts endeared him to the delightful 
** Dryasdusts’’ aforesaid, and quali- 
fied him, in after days, to write the 
** History of Concord,’’ for which he 
had been unconsciously preparing for 
many years. 

The New Hampshire Historical 
Society elected him a member, and 
he was its president for two years 
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and its corresponding secretary for 
thirty-four. A compartment called 
the ‘‘ Bouton Papers,’’ full of rare 
matter collected and presented by 
him, attests to-day his 
that useful organization. 
Hampshire 

claimed him 
friend. 


interest in 
The New 

Society 
as a most serviceable 
He was corresponding mem- 
ber of several historical societies out 
of the state—offices not wholly sine- 
cures. He was trustee of the New 
Hampshire Missionary Society about 
twenty years, and president for six 
years; president of the Ministers’ 
and Widows’ Charitable Fund; di- 
rector of the New Hampshire Bible 
Society, as also of the New Hamp- 
shire Educational Society; trustee 
for thirty-seven years of Dartmouth 
college, and secretary of the board; 
vice-president of the American Home 
Missionary Society ; corporate mem- 
ber of the A. B. C. F. M., etc. 

It is not too much to claim for my 
father the germinal thought of the 
Home Missionary Society. It sprang 
out of a conversation between him 
and other Andover Theological stu- 
dents early in 1825. They were talk- 
ing about the supply of missions for 
new settlements in that /erra incog- 
nita, the West. Like a flash came 
to his mind the idea ‘‘ we need a Na- 
tional Missionary Society for this 
great work,’’ and he said so. Pur- 
suing the theme, he literally struck 
the keynote of it by taking a key 
from his pocket, tapping the wall 
with it, and exclaiming with great 
animation, ‘‘ Why not strike a high 
key at once and say a National Do- 
mestic Missionary Society?’’ To 


Antiquarian 


this little seed can be traced the 
mighty tree. 
If his children had known this fact 
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earlier perhaps they would have 
dropped more of their pennies into 
the box for Home 
than that for Foreign Missions, 
appealed to their youthful 
imaginations as the more remote and 
romantic of the two! 


Missions rather 


which 


In the temperance reform he was 


a pioneer. As late as 1830, rum, 
brandy, gin, and wines were common 
drinks in every family. They were 
on tap in every store in town, and a 
special counter was provided with 
water, sugar, spoons, and _ toddy 
sticks, all handy. 
the 


rayed on elegant sideboards. 


In private houses 
decanters were temptingly ar- 

Farm- 
into the 
fields, and nothing could be planted 
or harvested without it. My father, 


ers carried bottles of rum 


in 1827, learned from personal in- 
quiry that in a single year about 
$00 hogsheads, or 46,000 gallons, of 
ardent spirits (exclusive of wines) 
were sold in the town. Of this 
amount no less than 15,000 gallons 


were for home consumption, or four 
and one half gallons to every man, 
woman, and child in Concord. 

No account was kept of the port 
and muscat wines also disposed of in 
quantities. 
less in 


large sut these were 
request by heavy drinkers 
and did little harm compared with 
the powerful intoxicants. The same 
is true of home-made cider, of which 
farmers used to lay in anywhere from 
fifteen to sixty (and in one recorded 
The 
used to taste so 
sweet and innocent to me as a boy, 
when sucked the bung-hole 
with a straw, became hard and heady 
with age, and had a trick of fuddling 
those who drank it by the quart. 

In his parochial rounds in those 


instance 150) barrels a year. 
new cider which 


from 
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early days, liquor was always offered 
to him asa matter of common cour- 
tesy, and as politely declined. It 
was the uniform custom at funerals 
to treat the mourners and pall-bearers 
and others before going to the grave 
and after their return. He could 
overlook this, as it was then a recog- 
nized usage in good society. But 
one day he attended the funeral of 
a drunkard who had fallen in the 
street on a sharp axe he was carry- 
ing, and had bled to death. This 
man had, at the time, a bottle of rum 
in his pocket. He was found dead 
by his brother who at once seized 
the bottle and drank 
Here was an 


the rum. 
opening which the 
young pastor did not fail to improve. 
He turned his funeral remarks into 
a little lecture on intemperance and 
made it hot for the ears of the 
brother and his family and all others 
present who were soaking themselves 
in liquor. 


up 


made _ slow 
But in 1836 
it had gained so many friends that 
Dr. George B. Cheever of New York, 
author of the scathing Tract called 
‘‘A Dream of Deacon Giles’s Distil- 
lery,’’ was invited to deliver a tem- 
perance address at the Old North on 
the annual Fast day. The rum inter- 
est turned out to hear the bold man 
who thus bearded the lion in his den, 
and was enraged by his withering ex- 
posure and denunciation. 

That night there was a riotous out- 
break in front of our house where Dr. 
Cheever was staying. A party of 
rufhans, fired up with their own 
liquor, wanted to wreak their ven- 
geance on the doctor. They tried to 
break down the massive front door, 
but failed, though their clubs left 


reform 
headway in Concord. 


Temperance 
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deep dents upon it which were visible 
as long as I can remember. Finding 
they could not force an entrance, and 
fearing arrest by the watchmen of the 
town, they retreated to the state house 
yard, where they burned the object 
of their hate in efigy. I don’t know 
what Dr. Cheever would have done 
if they had battered down the door 
and got at him, though, as he was a 
combative man, he probably would 
have shown fight. But, I am sure that 
my father would never have tamely 
allowed his castle to be stormed and 
his guest injured. He would have 
risked his own life in a desperate re- 
sistance. That meek and polite man 
would have received his assailants 
with the kitchen poker. He would 
have felt a very human thrill of plea- 
sure, for the moment, in giving free 
vent to the high temper he was always 
so carefully keeping in, and in my 
opinion the fort would have been held. 

The various references I have made 
to certain of your old-time pastor’s 
temperamental qualities, or glaring 
defects as he penitently called them, 
require some explanation. A _ bare 
statement of the facts reflects great 
credit on him. ‘‘ He that ruleth his 
spirit is better than he that taketh a 
city,’’ says the Good Book. He was, 
perhaps, the last person who would 
have been picked out by his Concord 
contemporaries as easily excited, dis- 
putatious, and contentious by nature. 
He was of French descent, six gener- 
ations removed from John Bouton, a 
Huguenot who fled from persecution 
at home and sailed from England in 
the Assurance, arriving in Boston, 
December, 1635. He had the Gallic 
traits of quickness in thought and 
speech, courage verging on rashness, 
pugnacity under slight provocation, 
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and a passionate fondness for discus- 
sion. 

A good outfit for a soldier or poli- 
tician; but it would never do for a 
minister of the gospel. As far back 
as his student life at Andover, he de- 
termined to stifle these tormenting 
propensities, which he feared would 
unfit him for the ministry. He 
adopted a string of resolutions to the 
following effect, in brief: That the 
would not dispute with people. That 
he would carefully guard against pos- 
itiveness of opinion, and also hasty, 
uncharitable, and censorious remarks, 
and never contradict anybody. That 
in his intercourse with others he 
would aim to treat them in the spirit 
of the apostle who said, “ Let each 
esteem others better than himself.’’ 
These are different ways of resolving 
the same thing, namely, that he would 
put his native touchiness, his love of 
mastery in argument, and his pride, 
under his feet. It was a lifelong 
struggle, but—I call all who knew 
him to witness—he won the victory. 

But he did not think so. In his 
self-searching eyes he was to the close 
of his life blamable in not effectually 
crushing out this faulty part of him. 
Fifty years after he had framed these 
resolutions, he declared, ‘‘ My sin in 
this regard is continually before me ; 
I am not yet cured.’’ But he was 
cured, so far as those who best knew 
him could judge. His own severe 
criticism on himself must be set down 
to his modesty. Rev. Dr. (afterwards 
Professor) Parker, who lived in close 
friendship with him for many years, 
was greatly surprised when these self- 
reproaches were first brought to his 
notice. He said, ‘‘ Few would have 


thought this of that man so remarka- 
ble for self-poise and self-control. I 
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never knew him to be otherwise even 
under very trying circumstances.’’ 
And all this time my father was sit- 
ting on the safety valve of his own 
explosiveness. If any person, in my 
hearing, is afflicted with quickness of 
temper and is keeping it chained in 
the dungeon of his own heart, he will 
join with me in a tribute of praise to 
Dr. Bouton for this conquest of his 
besetting infirmity. 

At home, with his children, his re- 
quirements were reasonable and he 
expected them to be heeded. He was 
good-humored, affectionate, but not 
gushing, and was just and strict. He 
had a keen sense of the ludicrous, and 
when out of the harness, was easily 
amused. The care of one ewe lamb 
is very different from that of a flock 
of thirteen, who were born to him 
first and last. And there was no 
coddling. To compensate for any 
seeming lack of paternal affection, the 
boys were allowed a large outdoor 
freedom subject only to the summons 
of a bell at dark to call them in from 
the street. They could go barefoot 
if they liked, a blessed privilege in 
summer time. They could bathe in 
the Merrimack and take their chance 
of drowning. They could turn som- 
ersaults down the steep sand banks of 
Academy hill at the risk of breaking 
their necks. They could take part 
(though perhaps he did not know of 
this) in the frequent battles with snow- 
balls between the juvenile armies of 
the North End and South End. They 
could hunt and fish, skate and slide, 
and in a general way, rough it to any 
extent without fussy interference from 
the head of the house. He had a 
theory about toughening them which 
was wise and good, and I thank him 
for it to this day. 


IgI 


On the whole I will say that we 
got a good deal of fun out of our 
early life in Concord. The minister 
of those days received free tickets to 
all the shows that came to town. If 
my father did not attend them the 
children surely did. I recall cir- 
cuses, menageries, an oxyhydrogen 
microscope which showed eels in 
vinegar three feet long, and mites in 
cheese of peck measure dimensions, 
also the exhibition of a life-size 
manikin of papier mache which Dr. 
Lambert took apart, piece by piece, 
revealing the startling wonders of the 
human anatomy, likewise a balloon 
ascension, which was, for many days, 
the talk of the town, a height of 
11,000 feet having been attained, and 
a landing made in Northfield, 16 
miles distant, and, finally, I remem- 
ber a baby steam engine which ran 
with a miniature train of cars on a 
circular track in the old town hall, 
before any railroad had been built to 
Concord. 

We sometimes got our fun without 
going out of the house. I refer to 
marriages solemnized in the study, to 
which the children were always sum- 
moned, and which they greatly en- 
joyed. The sheepishness and tremb- 
ling voice of the bridegroom, as he 
floundered through the ceremony, 
always amused them, while they 
wondered at the perfect composure 
of the bride. My father used to kiss 
her, ‘‘save in exceptional circum- 
stances,’’ as he would say with a 
twinkling eye. For all this he re- 
ceived one or two dollars, sometimes 
more if the groom had any more left 
after buying his wedding clothes and 
new furniture. The children, though 
inwardly much tickled, bore their 
part in these proceedings with great 
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decorum, for my 
gravely pointed to 
said ‘ 
nesses. 


father always 
them when he 
in presence of these wit- 
** They were well aware that 
the job could not be legally done 
without them, and they 
why they got no money 
share in it. 


wondered 
for their 


In the sixty-seventh year of his 
age, and forty-second of his ministry, 
Dr. Bouton surprised his people by 
resigning. He fancied, what so far 
as I know no one else had discov- 
ered, that he was getting too old- 
fashioned, and that a younger man 
This idea 
taking possession of him became a 
duty, and from that he never shrank. 
He was still capable of writing and 


was wanted for his post. 


preaching two sermons a week with 
his old fluency and power. 
tor ever 


No pas- 
‘turned the barrel,’’ as he 
used to phrase it, less frequently than 
he. 


Every clergyman has his pet 


sermons, as every poet has his favor- 
ite poems. But it was rare indeed 
that some good old brother or sister, 
at the close of the service, could say 
to him, as he left the pulpit, ‘‘ Thank 
you, Doctor, for preaching it again, 
I liked it so much twenty years 
ago!’’ As his body and mind were 
sound, so his zeal and enthusiasm 
were unabated. It was, perhaps, for 
these very reasons that he insisted on 
withdrawing in the full possession of 
his powers, fearing the decline which 
always begins at the zenith. 

And so, on his own notion, he 
stepped down and out, retiring, in the 
language of the church council which 
released him, ‘‘ with the undimin- 
ished confidence and affection of his 
people and the respect of the whole 
community.’’ It was no bed of roses 
he had occupied. The position he 
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had held with such distinguished 
success had been from the beginning 
hard to fill. When, as a fresh gradu- 
ate from Andover, he was invited to 
supply the pulpit seven weeks as a 
candidate, he hesitated, for he had 
heard, and it was true, that Concord 
was a difficult place, because it was 
the capital of the state, and there were 
many lawyers and educated men who 
were critical and not easy to suit. 
Several of his fellow 
tried for it and failed. 
the risk and 


students had 
But he took 
weeks was 
With 
true Anglo-Saxon reserve and cau- 
tion the old stagers, who listened 
stoically to his fourteen sermons, for- 


for seven 
kept on the anxious seat. 


bore to give him the slightest clue 
They 


were as non-committal as a bench of 


to their opinion about him. 


judges, and he felt that he was on 
trial indeed. When the probation 
was over, and he was leaving town, 
Deacon Wilkins was good enough to 
say to him that ‘* Seven weeks was 
rather a short time for a candidate- 
And Fletcher, at 


whose house he was a guest during 


ship.’’ Samuel 


these ordeals, only asked for his ad- 


‘ 


dress ‘‘in case the society should 


want to write to him.’’ This studied 
coolness must have been a blow to 
the natural pride which any man 
may be pardoned for feeling who had 
been preaching ever since he was 
sixteen years old, while preparing for 
Yale and at the college and the semi- 
nary, and had achieved local fame as 
a lay evangelist and exhorter. But 
he had even then learned to beat 
down his pride, and, whatever he 
may have felt till the call came, he 
was outwardly patient and resigned. 
Once installed, he soon gained the 
confidence, affection, and support of 
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his flock which continued to the end. 
Happily for my father and for the 
state of New Hampshire he was not 
There 
was a colossal work awaiting to be 
done at the 


allowed to rust in retirement. 


state house; and, by 
universal agreement, he was the man 
to do it. This was the licking into 
shape and publication of the entire 
documentary history of New Hamp- 
shire, from the first 
1623 to the adoption of the constitu- 
tion in 1784. For this great task he 
was peculiarly fitted. 


settlement in 


In his youth 
he had been apprenticed to the print- 
ing trade and had learned it thor- 
oughly and had never forgotten it. 
He could have made his living at the 
‘‘case’’ any day. As _ proof-reader 
and corrector for the press, he was 
an expert; and used to say he could 
do that better than anything else; 
and he found a strange pleasure in 
Dr. 


Robinson’s Greek and English Lexi- 


the drudgery. Proof-sheets of 
con of the New Testament, and also 
some of the output of the American 
Tract Society, passed 


through his 


hands. He had the detective’s eye 
for misplaced commas, and the scent 
ot a sleuth-hound in running down a 
He had 
written, or edited, and printed many 
things, notably his ‘‘ History of Con- 
cord,’’ a storehouse of original re- 


mistake in name or date. 


search; and he had done much for 
the Historical Society, as compiler 
and editor of its valuable publica- 
tions. Now came the deserved re- 


ward and honor—so unexpectedly 
earned by long years of voluntary 
toil—in his appointment as state his- 
torian, an office created for him. 

A guiding rule of his life was to do 
one thing at a time and into that he 


put his whole self. He had 
G. M.—13 


never 
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allowed his historical hobby to inter- 
fere, in the least, with his duty to 
the parish. Indeed, he made the 
former tributary to the latter by en- 
larging his sphere of knowledge and 
enriching his sermons. In entering 
on his new work he says he was “‘ at 
first almost appalled by its magni- 
tude’’ ! 


x, 7 


Note the characteristic ‘‘ al- 
No toil could really appal 
him; where he was hitched, there he 
pulled. 


most 


He would have broken his 


back with pulling before giving up. 


To an easy-going person 


ling ”’ 


‘* appal- 
exactly describes the task be- 
fore him. All the materials were in 
manuscript, full of that strange spell- 
ing for which our esteemed ancestors 
were celebrated, and only rivaled in 
singularity by their erratic hand-writ- 
ing. 

Their pot-hooks and hangers were 
often made still more illegible by the 
poor ink they used, which had left 
but a sickly trace of itself. The 
paper was much defaced and torn, 
and—not the least of troubles—these 
precious documents were scattered 
about, nobody at first knew exactly 
where. Some of them were finally 
unearthed in the 
Portsmouth, the 
Exeter, and the 


Athenzeum at 
court house in 
3oston state house. 
It was a wilderness, mostly unex- 
plored, with mountains of rubbish 
which concealed many veins of pure 
gold. My father rolled up his sleeves 
and plunged into this chaos of ele- 
mental history with boyish delight. 
Every paper must be examined, cop- 
ied verbatim et literatim et punctua- 
tim, then classified according to 
period or subject, proof-read and 
published in annual volumes. This 
sort of thing lasted nearly eleven 
years, during which the indefatig- 
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able state historian turned out ten 
portly octavos of eight hundred or 
nine hundred pages each. These re- 
quired twenty-two thousand pages of 
manuscript in clear copy, to which 
he had contributed four fifths with 
his own hand. And he had not lost 
a single day by ill health. I have 
been trying to test the quality of this 
gigantic work (the quantity speaks 
for itself); and for the purpose I 
have sunk the son inthe critic. In- 
specting it, then, with the cold eye 
of a veteran editor, I find it a truly 
remarkable piece of learned, pains- 
taking, and accurate scholarship; a 
monument of unwearied industry and 
fidelity. 

Once a preacher, always a preach- 
er. His hard work at the state 
house did not seem to hurt him, at 
least for seven years. For about two 
thirds of the Sundays during that 
period, he preached, morning and 
afternoon, to supply pulpits in this 
vicinity and places more distant. 
Neither pastor nor sermon showed 
any falling off from the old, high 
standard. He still kept his grip on 
the attention of hearers. Young 
ministers have the advantage of their 
youth. But there is something about 
an aged minister, rich in spiritual 
experiences, tried and proved as a 
faithful servant of God for two gen- 
erations, that commands a peculiar 
confidence and an affectionate re- 
spect. These touching marks of ap- 
preciation the venerable doctor never 
failed to receive. 

The completion of the provincial 
records left him without any regular 
pursuit. Leisure was forced upon 
him for the first time in his life, and 
he did not like it. Hecould not adapt 
himself to the lack of stated occupa- 


tion; and the inaction soon told on his 
health. 
him has its learned name, which 


The disease that mastered 


means, in plain language, a general 
decay of the bodily powers, evenly 
and all round. Of this my father 
died near the close of his seventy- 
eighth year. But I cannot help think- 
ing he would have lived into the 
eighties if he had had more hard 
work to do. 

During his illness, prayers were of- 
fered for him in churches of all the 
sects, including the Episcopal and 
Catholic. His death was felt as a 
personal loss by every minister in 
Concord, whatever his creed. Al- 
ways liberal in his Orthodoxy, Dr. 
Bouton ripened and mellowed with 
the years. The city with whose 
growth and prosperity he had been 
so long identified and the state he 
had served so well, realized, when he 
was gone, the scarcity of that kind of 
man. 

But it was not only for his sterling 
qualities as clergyman, philanthrop- 
ist, and good citizen, that he was 
missed. For he was, in the literal 
sense of the word, a gentleman. He 
had a courteous bow, a kindly smile, 
a warm handshake, and a civil word, 
for everybody. He did not wait for 
some dire misfortune to overtake a 
friend or neighbor, before showing 
how sympathetic he could be. 
Everybody does that! He _ was 
equally ready with his congratula- 
tions on one’s good health, or good 
luck, or some piece of work well 
done. That, alas! is the way of the 
few! This means that he was free 
from cynicism and envy—that he 
was an optimist and not a pessimist. 
It was his cheerful and hopeful view 
of things, and his charitable judg- 
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ment of human foibles, and his unaf- 
fected fondness of his fellow creatures, 
that inspired that habitual courtesy 
and kindness which made him so 
beloved as he walked these streets 
for fifty-three years. 

The terms ‘‘ old-fashioned’’ and 

old school’’ are usually employed 
to under-rate new fashions and new 
schools. The French have an adage, 

‘The more a fashion changes, 
the more it is the same _ thing.’ 
That is as true of the superficial forms 
of Christianity as of acoat. In trifling 
outward aspects it changes. In all 
things essential it is the same fa- 
miliar story—ever fresh. My father 
now seems an old-fashioned minister 
because he belonged to a past genera- 


tion, and his theology was colored by 
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it—-chameleon-like—but only skin 
deep. He would have laughed at 
the claim that any fashion of reli- 
gious observance was the better for 
being old. 

While reveling in the past as an 
antiquary, he had unlimited faith in 
the future as a Christian. He did 
not doubt that, in the shifting modes 
of creed and ceremony to come, the 
Master’s work would still be well 
done by devoted pastors, according 
to their own lights and in their own 
ways. For nothing could shake his 
belief that Christianity is here to 
stay ; and that, by its means, man is 
to be more and more fitted for his im- 
mortal life, and the world we live in 
to be made better and happier until 
the perfect day ! 


OF BAILEY’S HILL. 


Goodman Huntington late one day 


Sturdily trod his homeward way, 


His thoughts on household cares intent, 
Much of worry with comfort blent ; 


oe 


oe ARI AIIM APE SO 








The ways and means of food and drink, 
The thoughts that all good parents think, 
When, thick around the kitchen board, 
The offspring gather; motley hoard! 
And one hath lack of shoes to wear ; 
Another shows his shoulders bare, 

And all have mouths like Osprey’s brood 
Agape to claim supply of food. 


He saw, when near the hillside crest, 

The distant cloudline, gently pressed 

On rounded hill and distant height 
Clothed with tall pines: A goodly sight— 
Then turned to view the distant shore, 
Where ceaseless breakers throb and roar, 
And river's faint line, leading down 

By scattered spires of Newbury town. 
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Beneath him lay the Powwow’s vale 
And, white through trees, a single sail 
A quiet scene of peaceful rest 

By nature’s untrained fingers dress’d. 


His mind, unfettered, wandered free 

To other lands beyond the sea. 

He saw, in mem’ry’s changeless sight, 
The close clipt fields and hawthorn white, 
Of Devon's vales so far away, 

Where long ago in boyhood’s day, 

His footsteps idly pressed the sod 

His father’s feet before had trod. 


The thrush returns each passing year 

In the same spot her brood to rear ; 

But man, less constant, idly roams 

To other lands and other homes. 

And yet, when evening shadows fall, 
The old home scenes and echoes call. 
Good-man Huntington drop’d a tear 

As one might weep o’er friendship’s bier, 
Then turned him on his devious way 

To where his cottage hearthstone lay. 


It matters not how rough it be, 

Of broken rock or unhewn tree, 

The circling tide of love and care 
Will make it home, however bare. 
The shadows in the valley, gray, 
Bespoke the early close of day ; 

The grim old cedars, stiffly stern, 
Shaded his path at every turn. 
Above, the loon’s wild cry was heard, 
A strange, uncanny, lonely bird. 


These were the weird old witchcraft times, 
When, flocking from far distant climes, 
All evil spirits gath’ring came 

To buffet with man’s soul again. 

Another lease to Satan given, 

Another permit signed in heaven, 

To try God’s saints in varying way 

And snatch their souls from light of day. 


Beyond the brook on sloping hill 
(The cellar may be seen there still) 
Lived Goody Martin, gray and old. 
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’T was said that she was Satan sold, 

And rode with ease the witch-wife’s steed, 

To do some strange and awesome deed ; 

While, seated on her back or side, 

Was feline monster, devil dyed. 


The Goodman conned these stories o’er, 
As down the slope his pathway bore. 
He looked full oft at stump or stone 
Until he reached the pool o’ergrown 
By alder bush and willow bough, 

A sad and gloomy bit of slough. 

Just then, from out this darksome hole, 
Rushed a grim beast as black as coal. 
The Goodman swang his oaken stave 
And cut and stroke he fiercely gave ; 
But every blow just beat the air 
Though aimed with all his strength and care. 
Then came a warewolf’s gruesome cry, 
Echoing through the hollow sky, 

And other beasts in answer came 

With mouths afoam and eyes of flame. 
Vain seemed all art of swordsman’s skill ; 
With cut or thrust he could not kill. 
The sweat rolled down his pallid brow 
Like yeoman wrestling with a plough, 
When the stiff sod unyielding turns 
And all his art and effort spurns. 
Weak grew his arm in useless strife ; 
The fiends seemed certain of his life. 
In dire distress he feebly cried, 

‘*C Jesus, Who on Calvary died, 

Save Thou my soul if I must die, 

And take it to Thy home on high !’’ 
Scarce had the sacred name been said 
When all the gruesome pack had fled, 
As when the startled pheasant flies 

A rush too quick for hunter’s eyes ; 

Or lightnings sharp, erratic play, 

On sombre clouds at close of day. 


His good wife saw the chimney rock, 
As when a ship meets ocean’s shock, 
And heard a sound like wintry blast 
When all its forces, fiercely cast, 
Send turmoil to the trembling door, 
Then die away in sullen roar. 
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She felt a quaking chill of fear, 

And drew her brood of children near, 
As hen foregathers all her flock 
When in the sky is seen a hawk. 
With feeble steps the Goodman bore 
His weary form to cottage door. 

The latchstring felt his palsied grasp 
And safe within his home at last 

He told the tale of fearful strife 


To gaping child and anxious wife. 


Next morn a neighbor, cheering sight, 

Told them of Goody Martin's plight ; 

How marks of strange decease she bore, 
Bruis'd and black and sick, full sore. 

The strange tale spread through country side, 
As creeps the slow incoming tide. 

Until the court, with virtuous zeal 

Watching the people's wealth and weal, 

Sent sheriff down with stern array 

To bear the witch from Amesbury. 


The years have come and years have gone 
Since that strange fight of Huntington. 

A grassy hollow, faint and low, 

Dim marks the spot where long ago, 
Beneath the pine trees’ lofty spire 

Was kindled first his hearthstone fire. 


The stranger’s wandering footsteps still 
May find this path on slope of hill, 
And note the cedars’ sombre shade, 
The ancient willows in the glade, 

And come to where a narrow bridge 
Points out the way to Gravelly Ridge. 
He wonders at some creeping chill 
When sunshine laves the barren hill ; 
But should he come this way at night, 
When dimly falls the old moon’s light, 
And eery sounds strange echoes make 
Around this lonely little lake, 

He’d feel some sense of boding ill 


Around this spot was clinging still. 

Men plant no more their roof-trees there, 
And shun the spot with cautious care. 
Alone, neglected, dreary, still, 

Is Haunted Pool of Bailey’s Hill! 




















Mass.. and of the city high school in Portland, Me. In recognition of 


g g 
itional work in the Maine schools, Bowdoin college conferred upon him 

the honor iry degree of A. M., and Colby univers ty that of LI 1). Mr. Stone 
is called to the superintendency of schools in Springfield, Mass.. in 1873 ata 
salary larger than had been paid for a similar position elsewhere in the state out- 
side of Boston He devoted himself with unflagging zeal to the work of his posi- 
tion, in which he accomplished great results, but at the end of fifteen years, in 


1888, was obliged to retire on account of impaired health. 


+ 


He had accomplished much in the time of educational work outside the school- 


room He was the author of a school history of England which was used in many 
of the large cities. He served some time on the examining boards of Harvard 
and Bowdoin colleges, was president of the American Institute of Instruction, one 


of the oldest American educational associations. He was also vice-president of 
the National Association of School Superintendents, president of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association of Massachusetts and Maine, as well as of the associations of the 
several counties where he resided. He had been a frequent contributor to the 
various educational journals, was for several years one of the editors of the Massa- 
chusetts Zvacher, and for five years editor of the Maine Journal of Education. 
\side from this work he had delivered many lectures for educational conventions 


’ . 


and teachers’ institutes during his career. He revised a popular school arithmetic. 
For nearly thirty years Mr. Stone was a member of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, and wrote three of its annual reports. He belonged to two of its 
boards of visitors, and had charge of the state normal schools in Worcester and 
Westfield. 


In 1856 Mr. Stone married Elizabeth M. Hutchinson, daughter of Joshua and 
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Betsey (King) Hutchinson. She died three years ago, leaving one son, William 
Carlos Stone, assistant librarian in the Springfield city library. Mr. Stone was a 
member of the Baptist church, and had served on church building committees in 
three different towns. He was the last of the family which included James A. B., 
a baptist clergyman, and for many years president of Kalamazoo (Mich.) college ; 
Carlos C., Elvira I. McNeal, and Chastina B. McNeal, the last two having married 
brothers. 


HON. JOHN D. LYMAN. 

John D. Lyman, born in Milton, July 3, 1833, died at Exeter, July 31, 1902. 

Mr. Lyman was educated in the public schools and at Gilmanton academy, and 
taught school for several years in eastern New Hampshire and Maine. He subse- 
quently became cashier of the bank at Farmington, where he resided for several 
years, afterward removing to Exeter, where he remained until death. 

Mr. Lyman took a strong interest in agriculture, and was particularly earnest 
in his efforts to interest the farmers of New Hampshire in the more general growth 
of Indian corn, also in forestry with special reference to the production of the 
white pine. These subjects were those which he dwelt upon most in his addresses 
at farmers’ institutes, which he attended quite extensively for many years as a 
member of the state board of agriculture, upon which he had held a position longer 
than any other man, with the exception of the late Hon. Moses Humphrey of Con- 
cord. He was the first master of Gilman grange of Exeter, for nearly fifteen years 
lecturer of the State grange, and an earnest supporter of the cause espoused by 
the Patrons of Husbandry. 

In politics he was a Republican, but not so bigoted that he was unable to 
recognize the merits of an opponent. He served in the house of representatives at 
Concord, two years from Milton and five from Exeter. He also held a seat in the 
state senate two years while living in Farmington, and once after his removal to 
Exeter. He was secretary of state for three years and bank commissioner eleven 
years. He was superintending school committee in Milton and Farmington, and 
many years a member and chairman of the board of education in Exeter. 

He is survived by a widow, formerly Miss Cass of Alexandria, a son, John I. 
Lyman, a business man of New York, and two married daughters, one being the 
wife of Prof. Henry P. Warren, principal of Albany, N. Y., academy. 


BENJAMIN F. HEATH. 


Benjamin Franklin Heath, born in Warner, August 2, 1835, died at his home 
in that town, August 20, 1902. 

Mr. Heath was the son of Matthias Heath, a native of Henniker who removed 
to Warner in early life. He was educated at Hopkinton academy and taught 
school some time in Warner and Hopkinton. Subsequeutly he was clerk in a 
store several years in his native town, and later was, for a long time, till his health 
began to fail, cashier and bookkeeper in the office of the Boston Cu/tivator. After 
some time spent in the West he went into mercantile business in Warner, continu- 
ing about seven years, when he retired and devoted the latter years of his life to 
probate affairs and insurance business. In politics he was a Republican. He 
served some time as town clerk, also as town treasurer, and was chosen a repre- 
sentative in the legislature in 1896. He was also a trustee of the Pillsbury Free 
library, and active in many movements for promoting the welfare of the town and 
community. He was an active and permanent member of the Masonic fraternity. 

May 19, 1870, Mr. Heath married Miss Julia A. Wadleigh of Sutton, a gradu- 
ate of the New London Literary and Scientific institution, who died February 10, 
1901. He leaves one son, Fred Harvey, who is a sophomore at the New Hamp- 
shire college, and one sister, Miss Anna W. Heath. 























